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ST. FRANCIS 
“Che Little Poor Man of Assisi 


To the READERS of THE SIGN. 
My Dear Friends: 


On October 4, 1236, St. Francis, “‘most like to Christ of all the 
saints the world has seen,’ died at Assisi; and today there is a world-wide 
commemoration of the seventh centenary of his passing. An international 
committee has been at work for the past two years in preparation for the 
celebration, and the Italian Government has declared the saint’s death-day a 
national holiday. 

The celebration is by no means confined to Catholics. St. Francis has 
been justly called everybody’s saint. Undoubtedly no other saint has so strongly 
appealed to the imagination of those outside the Church, and these admirers are 
now showing an unwonted measure of enthusiasm. They, of course, stress the 
saint’s poetic charm and temperament, his social doctrine and influence. To them 
he is the needed prophet of peace and good-will among the warring elements of 
contemporary society. They may propose him as patron saint of the League of 
Nations. 

It is well, to be sure, that any saint should attract the attention of the 
outsiders; but it would be unfortunate if their attention is to be centered on the 
saint merely as a poet, a romanticist, a social reformer. St. Francis was all these; 
but he was something else also. And it was the something else that changed 
the son of Peter Bernardone into the Assisian saint and entitles him to the 
veneration which the Catholic Church officially and Catholics individually so 
-generously pay him. 

St. Francis communing with nature and finding peace among the trees 
and rocks of lonely places may be the saint of the naturalist. His graciousness 
to all living things in air and water and on the earth may endear him to anti- 
vivisectionists and other animal-lovers. His wooing of the Lady Poverty may 
hold a charm for the well-fed and well-clad sentimentalist. His love of human 
kind may win the admiration of the humanitarian. 

But the real St. Francis ts the Catholic St. Francis who, in poverty 
and nakedness, in prayer and penance, in self-discipline and utter forgetfulness 
of self, surrendered himself unreservedly to his Crucified Lord. How this St. 
Francis may appear to the outsiders, we neither know nor are concerned. For us 
Catholics the outstanding meaning of his life and influence is found in his having 
been marked with the strong marks of Christ’s Sacred Passion. 


Faithfully yours in Christ. 


Sot NardhWivelt Of) 
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Current Fact and (Somment 


Greenland 


LITTLE group of Americans penetrated to 
Greenland this summer bent on scientific re- 
search. If it were not for the peculiarly devastating 
and obliterating force of the elements in that region 
these dauntless souls might have been incidentally 
rewarded with evidences of the Catholic occupation 
of that land as late as the fifteenth century. 
Such evidence does exist in the Vatican archives 
and it covers such details as the appointment of 
bishops, contributions towards the Crusades and 
Peter’s Pence. As early as 1126 the faithful were 
so numerous that the Holy See appointed a shepherd 
in the person of Bishop Arnold with residence at 
Gardar on the southern coast of Greenland. By the 
beginning of the fifteenth century the diocese em- 
braced 20,000 souls with a cathedral, twelve par- 
ishes and a house of Dominicans. Conceivably the 
growth of the Greenland Church would have halted 


there due to severe alterations in the climate. But” 


in 1418 invasion and massacre precipitated disaster. 
Still, in the very year of Columbus’ first voyage to 
America a plea from Greenland brought it a new 
bishop, a Benedictine named Mathias. From the 
bull addressed to this prelate by Alexander VI the 
Semaine Religieuse de Versailles, translated by the 
Sentinel, selects this passage: 


Of all the helps which the Church lavishes upon her 
children, they had only a memory...a memory, but 
how touching and tireless it was in its fidelity! One 
year, ten years, twenty years, fifty years, eighty years 
pased since there were priests in the land, yet each year 
on the anniversary of the last Mass, the remnant of an 
ancient and flourishing Christianity would gather in the 
little and carefully prepared church and an old man 
would open the door leading into the deserted sanctuary, 
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mount the abandoned altar, open the Tabernacle and 
take from it the corporal on which ten, twenty, fifty, 
eighty years before the Body of the Lord had reposed 
for the last time, and expose it to the veneration of 
his brethren and children....An empty corporal! 


In the World of Fakirs 


HE American Mercury now holds the palm as 
© the most popular of our iconoclastic monthlies. 
A suitable symbol for it would be a hammer—a 
brass one. Someone described a typical issue of it 
as one long bellyache. It is the champion of the 
under-dog and counts on the applause of the public 
so prone to take delight in the lambasting of super- 
ior people. 

There may be constructive value in this easy sort 
of critical writing, but it is inevitable that the very 
momentum of it will make the writer heedless of 
logic and lead him into fallacies apparent even to 
the simplest minds. Here is a specimen of such 
smart writing with the inevitable suspicion of a 
kink in it: 

Yet what is the specific charge against these [clair- 
voyants, crystal-gazers, fortune-tellers]}? The charge 
against them is that they swindle the public by pro- 
fessing to do something that is not within their power. 
They take money on the theory that they are able to 
foretell events, on the presumption that they are privy 
to the secrets of the future, on the assurance that they - 
can indicate cures, alleviate ills and suggest the means 
of future well-being. Well, so do the chiropractors and 
osteopaths; so do the gentlemen of the clergy; so do 
the stock and bond dealers of Wall Street; so do the 
Florida realtors; so do the advertisers who guarantee 
that they can grow hair on bald heads, teach the 
piano by mail in thirty days, and make a brilliant con- 
versationalist and great social favorite out of a mill- 







hand... .If a fortune-teller suggests to his client that 
a magnetized horseshoe carried in a rear pants pocket 
will cure his long-standing thrombolymphangitis, a 
chiropractor tells his that a manipulation of one of his 
ribs will cure his long-standing gout, gall-stones, dan- 
druff, stammering and loss of hearing. 

Here lawful professions and practices that are 
too often abused are put on a level with practices 
that are essentially evil. However, we were led to 
cite the passage rather because it is so suggestive 
of the contemporary quality of advertising. 

If such insidious appeals for the patronage of 
our readers are not found in the pages of Tue Sicn, 
we trust that our efforts to maintain the high 
quality of the magazine and to safeguard our 
friends, even at the sacrifice of considerable revenue, 
will be duly appreciated. 


“Ghe Origin of Prejudice 

ECAUSE our prejudices and our hatreds depend 

directly upon our opinions, it is of the utmost 
importance that our opinions be correctly derived. 
“Tf I deliberately pull up my opinions by the roots 
and examine them,” says a writer in Harper’s, “I 
find clinging to them fragments of my own life— 
early friendships, early antagonisms.” 

Generalized opinions derived from particular in- 
cidents, lasting aversions formed from trivial as- 
sociations contribute largely to the social, political 
and religious animosities that seem to baffle even 
broadminded people although they are so simple 
in their diagnosis. 

Recognizing all this The Inquiry of New York 
City has been conducting experiments on the 
sources of public opinion. A specimen test is one 
applied to a thousand persons above the average in 
intelligence and education. They are asked to des- 
cribe their first reactions on five seconds’ considera- 
tion of such terms as “Bolshevik,” “Turk”, 
“Mexican,” “Catholic,” “Immigrant,” “Foreigner,” 
whether pleasing or annoying, appealing or anta- 
gonizing. 

It proved a wholesome exercise for- the partici- 
pants as we deduce from their frank confessions 
upon discovering that their deep-rooted dislikes, 
aversions and constant emotional impulses in most 
cases sprang from single and often ridiculous early 
associations. It was inevitable that a certain com- 
mon form of mental attitude should thus be ac- 
counted for: 


When I was a little girl, just starting to school, 
someone told me that in all the Catholic churches the 
Catholics kept weapons and ammunition in the base- 
ments, all ready at the slightest provocation to make 
war upon the Protestants and kill them. The same 
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person told me that she knew a Catholic lady who 
said that she could wade in Protestants’ blood up to 
her knees with a smile on her face. I have had Catho- 
lic girl friends since then, some of the best friends I 
have known, but I could never get rid of my first 
impressions. 

It would indeed be a happier world all around if 
we all not only did a little of this purgative thinking, 
but also if we were careful to suspect any assurance 
that, in our case, we did not have to do it. 


“Ghe Obstacle of Poverty 


T Is well to reflect that many missionary and 
L diocesan enterprises that are now flourishing in 
the Church of God and beyond the stage of tem- 
poral solicitude owe their very existence to the 
courage that surmounted financial difficulties in 
their beginnings. Thus did the Saints succeed with 
their familiar characteristic of trusting to Provi- 
dence while disregarding the critical, human calcu- 
lations of their intimates. It is well to recall all 
this, we repeat, because the time will never come 
when charitable and missionary enterprise requir- 
ing material support, shall cease. 

Those who have generously surrendered their 
lives and talents to be assigned to the welfare or 
uplift of their neighbor should never be daunted by 
the common obstacle of meagre finances. No 
matter how barren the prospect for the enterprise 
you have in hand, reflect that others have succeeded 
with an even more dismal financial outlook. 

The results of such trust and fortitude are exem- 
plified in the career of Bishop Ullathorne. That 
career had to do largely with the organization of the 
Church in Australia and the reorganization of it in 
England. Consider now the security and prosperity 
that are the fruits of his solicitude. The specific 
form of that solicitude is expressed in his own 
words: “It has been my misery ever since I had a 
mitre to have to deal with enormous debts and de- 
ficits....I have been working all these years like 
a mole under ground.” 


Gomparing Our GJncriminations 


Rk. CHESTERTON expresses a serious thought 

thus, “I do not find it so easy to make fun of 
this sort of Protestantism as I did when I was a 
Protestant.” 

It is a commonplace warning that we should not 
take satisfaction in any event causing embarrass- 
ment to Protestantism nor in the evidences of its 
steady disintegration. 
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For like reasons Protestants should not applaud, 
much less co-operate in, actions involving tribula- 
tion to Catholics, such as, for example, their present 
persecution by the Mexican Government. 

We are of the opinion that a calm analysis of our 
mutual criticisms reveals Catholics as actuated by 
higher motives and aiming at a more reasonable 
objective. Protestant criticism of the Church too 
frequently proceeds from disdain and hatred and 
quite apparently from the will to annihilate. Rarely 
does it concede that the world is any the better for 
the presence of Catholicism, nor does it express 
particular concern for the future of society no 
longer in contact with the Catholic Church. 

On the whole, our criticisms of Protestantism 
are rather constructive. We see it as a positive 
force for the supernatural in a material world and 
for morality among mankind with their depraved 
tendencies. But we see it as a waning force. We 
are convinced that in its very nature and constitu- 
tion it has not wherewith to steady itself and stay its 
decline. We may regret this decline of Protestan- 
tism, not as an institution with distinctive doctrines, 
but as a body that has assumed responsibility for a 
large sector of Christian souls. 

And so we may make the most of the failures and 
shortcomings of Protestantism solely in the hope 
that its own members may through them recognize 
the inadequacy of the system and turn to the truth. 
Our objective is a united Christendom. As follow- 
ers of the Crucified we may not tolerate what mis- 
guided men have done to thwart His prayer, “that 
all may be one.” 


Mexico and Jts Glerics 


HE Mexican propagandists have not failed to 

make use of the familiar radical charge that 
ecclesiastics have interfered with Government and 
incited the people to revolt. 

Such a charge will “go over big” with our coun- 
trymen who are used to accept the practical theory 
of the separation of Church and State. Broad- 
minded students of history, however, recognize the 
fact that European civilization evolved, whether 
for good or ill, with Church and State in mutual co- 
operation. It is obvious, presuming on ambition 
and various other human passions, that harmony 
could not always be preserved under such precarious 
conditions. Granting this, let us be generous 
enough to see priests and prelates taking the part 
of the people against tyrants and usurpers. As a 


result, many incidents can be craftily lifted out of 
their historical contexts and presented as examples 
of political interference on the part of the clergy. 
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The Government of Mexico was founded and 
developed on these traditional European lines. All 
the bright romance and prosperity of her history 
belong to the period of co-operation between Church 
and State. It may be admitted that the clergy re- 
cognized and resisted the forces and influences that 
finally ushered in the era of her turmoil and stag- 
nation Such resistance is now subtly presented 
as political interference. 

The test of true patriotism is disinterestedness. In 
this light let the present rulers of Mexico and its 
hierarchy be judged. Again that hierarchy is in resis- 
tance. But it is the commendable resistance of free- 
men revealed in their courageous demand: “We ask 
only liberty, nothing more. No special favors or 
privileges for ourselves, only liberty for all religions, 
recognizing the right of civil society to dictate the laws 
in its domain without invading the religious domain.” 


“his Freedom 


' T has been fairly goodsport losing our liberties, 
‘4 it will be better sport regaining them.” Such 
is the cheerful conclusion of Harper’s editor review- 
ing the period since the Great War with its orgy of 
regulation. 

Apparently the editor has had the common ex- 
perience of being taunted by his English friends 
upon his much vaunted American freedom. For he 
dwells enviously upon the English people who “bet, 
drink and live” and have their tough problems and 
get along so well with their remarkable patience and 
good will. Mr. Martin gives due credit to the 
Methodist Board of Morals for its activities in 
abating all our public evils and he claims that “by 
far the most compelling duty of the hour in the 
United States is the recovery of liberty, involving in 
its processes the smash of a lot of bogus sanctities. 
We have developed a curious assortment of uncon- 
cionable political terrorists who, by use of organiza- 
tion, advertisement, money drives, and other modern 
means of business, have managed to fit onto us an 
extraordinary line of shackles.” 

There is hope for a return to normal methods 
of promoting morality among our citizenry when 
the futility of legislation to that end continues to 
be expounded by sane journalists and courageous 
legislators. Thus Mr. Albert Beveridge at the 
opening of the sesquicentennial fair: 


We Americans are regulated, directed, controlled and 
suppressed by more legislative acts, bureaucratic rules 
and Government interference with every phase of busi- 
ness and life, than any other people that exists to-day 
or ever did exist under any form of Government any- 
where on earth. 

All this has come about in spite of our free institu- 


tions, because well-meaning women and men have been 
and are afflicted by a kind of ecclesiastical complex, and, 
in that state of mind, have been induced to look upon 
law, administration and even the judicial function it- 


self, as aspects of religion. Such an attitude is neither 
moral nor intelligent—it is merely stolid and intolerant. 


“Che Klan and the Gongress 


HE Ku Klux Klan avowed that their Wash- 
© ington demonstration would be their answer 
to the Chicago Eucharistic Congress. All the world 
knows what a pitiful echo their answer proved to 
be. 

It was to be expected that in certain quarters the 
unparalleled splendor of the Congress and the effort 
to assemble such a multitude would be interpreted 
as a mere vaunting of power and influence. For- 
tunately in the public press and in the Protestant 
pulpit generally favorable comment prevailed and 
such unfeigned rejoicing and felicitation as deserved 
to be enshrined in enduring volumes. 

Such alone was the answer sought among wit- 
nesses not of the faith. They were to present the 
answer to their own souls. It should follow from 
their intimate inquiries concerning the significance 
of the event. Their attention was to be drawn to 
the Central Object of such an incomparable cere- 
mony. It was designed to leave them with impres- 
sions that would ultimately bear fruit in a due 
understanding of the veiled mystery, in a grateful 
recognition of their Savior fulfilling His expressed 
desire to be among the children of men as their 
solace and support in an evil world. 


Mr. Elias’? Facts 


HE chief occupation of the whole Mexican 
© consular service at present is propaganda. 
Mr. Arturo Elias, the Consul General to this 
country, is particularly energetic with explanations 
and charges communicated through the public press 
or by means of pamphlets. He seems unabashed by 
evidence presented proving his capacity for misre- 
presentation. 

One of his widely broadcasted pamphlets devotes 
much space to describing the benevolent attitude of 
his Government toward the agrarian classes and the 
processes by which the Governmer« is assisting and 
encouraging the farmer to make agriculture profit- 
able. 

Scarcely had we laid this pamphlet down when a 
communication arrived arousing within us again the 
suspicion of chicanery. We have no hesitation in 
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choosing as to the credibility of the two documents. 
Our correspondent, an old resident of Mexico, says: 
“In every department the Revolution seems headed 
for ruin.~ For instance, one of my sons owns a 
beautiful estate of nearly 90,000 acres. Could he 
transfer it across the border it would be valued at 
half a million dollars. But if he improved it where 
it lies by fences, irrigation etc. the “agraristas” 
would take it from him. So agriculture is at a pause 
and food-stuffs must be imported.” 


“Che “Wages of Sin 

' F PRESENT circumstances continue, Catholics 

will eventually form the largest part of the 
population,” said Monsignor Provost O’Kelly pre- 
siding at a Catholic Federation Conference in 
Manchester, England. He referred to statistics for 
the year 1925 showing a birth-rate among Catholics 
of 35 per 1000 against a general birth-rate in 
England of 17 per 1,000. 

It is the divine warning applied to a community, 
to the nation, “the wages of sin is death.” Those 
who are interested in the return of England to the 
Faith would rather the. Almighty should answer 
their prayers in a.less fearsome manner. But we 
may not criticize the procedure of His justice and 
judgment against nations or individuals who griev- 
ously violate His plain commands for selfish or 
merely opportune reasons. 


Christ the King 


oR the first time the new Feast of the Kingship 
jl of Christ will be celebrated throughout Chris- 
tendom on the last Sunday of October. The feast 
has been instituted by Pope Pius XI. He looks to 
the recognition of reign of Christ as the means 
bringing about a reign of peace among men. The 
Feast of Christ’s Kingship will center attention on 
the part that Christ’s teaching must necessarily play 
in our Christian civilization. The Holy Father 
himself says that as the Feast of the Sacred Heart 
was the deathblow of Jansenism, so the Feast of the 
Kingship of Christ will overthrow the pest of laicism 
—that peculiar concept of the modern mind which 
looks to the State and not to God for the source of 
all legitimate authority, that regards religion as 
matter of mere opinion without any direct bearings 
on social and political life, that would curb the 
activities and deny right of the Church to enact 
laws and establish institutions for the betterment of 
the masses. 














Santa Maria Delle Carceri 





“Che Retreat of St. Francis on Mount Subasio 


HE seventh centenary of 

the death of the Bles- 

sed Saint—the memory of that last singing 

in the dusk while the Sister Larks wheeled 

with cries of joy around the soul’s deliverance, and 

the weeping brothers saw night come—the seventh 

centenary is drawing innumerable pilgrims from all 

parts of the world to the Franciscan sanctuaries 

scattered throughout Central Italy, and of all to 
Assisi, “whose name were better rising sun.” 

But the little city, which is so full of sacred 

memories, has one shrine which many persons never 

see; yet it is one of the most striking sights of the 


neighborhood and as true a 
scene of the life of St. 
Francis as any one of those 
to which the streams of pil- 
grimage flow. It may be 
that the difficulties of ac- 
cess to it are responsible 
for this that the spot is 
less frequented than the 
holy places nearer at hand, 
but Le Carceri more than 
repays any person willing 
to face the hardships which 
surround it. 

No automobile or ordi- 
nary carriage can pass up 
the steep and rugged mule- 
paths. It is necessary to go 
on foot, or in one of those 
small strong buggies which 
the local horses. have learn- 
ed to tug up the roughest 
roads. The spot is one of 
extraordinary loveliness 
and . extreme hiddenness, 
for nature arranged this 
oasis of rich green in a 
cranny, a deep indenture 
between two harsh, bare 
hills. St. Francis recogni- 
zed it immediately as one 
of the retreats the Heaven- 


’ ly Father had made for him 


and for all souls desirous 
of penance and of silent 
uninterrupted communing 
with Him. 

He always came to S. 





By GABRIEL FRANCIS POWERS 





THE CHAPEL 


A tiny place of some six feet long and four or 


five feet wide. It has a barrel vault overhead and 
the walls are black with age. A gracious picture of 
the Mother with her Divine Child is above the altar. 
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Maria delle Carceri whenever he 
felt the need of greater retire- 
ment, and with him was the little group of the First 
Companions: Bernard of Quintavalle, Sylvester the 
priest, Ruffino who had been “one of the noblest 
gentlemen of Assisi,” and Masseo whose holiness 
Francis himself reverenced. Here they had a sort of 
hermitage, but they lived apart in the natural grot- 
toes which abound in the rocky portions of Mount 
Subasio, or in cells in the woods, and spent their days 
in prayer and the contemplation of divine things. 
The first monastic foundation at this spot is due 
to the Order of St. Benedict who erected a small cha- 


pel of Our Lady here and 
adjoining cells in the eighth 
century. The name St. 
Mary of the Prisons, (Car- 
ceri) appears to be due to 
the fact that rebellious sub- 
jects were sometimes tem- 
porarily relegated to this 
solitary place by way of 
discipline, though it was de- 
liberately sought by the 
most fervent by reason of 
its isolation. It was a de- 
pendance of the great Ab- 
bey of the Benedictines on 
the mountain but it seems 
to have been already in 
ruins when the Abbot in 
ruins when the Abbot, in 
1215, ceded it to the “Poor 
Man of Assisi.” 

T. BERNARDINE of Sien- 
G) na loved the hermitage 
with its memories of his 
Seraphic Father, and in the 
year 1400, built the present 
small convent, backed 
against the virgin rock, in- 
tegral with it, and abode 
there by choice. The device 
of the Name of Jesus, his 
special devotion, is carved 
in stone over the door. 

But let us approach the 
venerable spot as pilgrims, 
which we are. We will con- 
fess that we did not have 
the courage to make the 


ascent of Mount Subasio on foot, but that before 
the daylight the buggy was at our door with a moun- 
tain boy as driver and guide. We made the greater 
part of the ascent on foot because it was inevitable, 
but the buggy served for occasional rests. The 
way across the sleeping town, past S. Chiara, 
ethereal and beautiful, with S. Damiano lower down 
in the hollow, and then up and out against the 
mountain side, was a dream of delight. We passed 
beneath that gateway where the immortal words of 
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MT. SUBASIO—THE RETREAT OF SANTA MARIA DELLE CARCERI 





were moving in a mystic world, lovely as a vision, 
and behind us, as we ascended, we looked back upon 
Assisi, a dream city, the towers and bastions of S. 
Francesco rising out of a thin mist that made them 
look like pearl, ruddily touched by the rising light. 
The plain was little more than drifts of vapor, 
revealing water-courses, and here and there villages 
jotted, infinitesimally small, accentuating the haze 
with dots of a lighter tone. 

The bud of a poppy bent from the path’s edge 





White in the midst of the dark green of vigorous woods Santa Maria delle Carceri appears—a triangle of 
verdure set in a sinus of the naked hill-sides. 


Francis, already dying, and carried out and down 
to S. Maria degli Angeli for the last time, are 
written: “Blessed mayest thou be of God, O holy 
city, since by thee many souls shall be saved, and 
in thee many servants of God shall dwell, and out of 
thee many shall be elected unto Eternal Life.” 


T WAs just beginning to be day; freshness of 
morning was piquant in the dewy air. As 


the earth-path began beneath our feet the whole 
sky and plain became flooded with tender rose. We 





and seemed in the very act of shaking out the 
folded, crumpled scarlet rim of its petals in the 
privacy of the shade which preceded the sun. Rais- 
ing our eyes only one word could come to mind, 
and it was the word of the great lover in the hush 
of a similar roseate morning: 

“See how the jocund day stands tip-toe on the 
misty mountain-tops”...One’s soul actually stood 
still in the ecstasy of it. 

Underfoot the way was rough enough—a road 
that just sufficed for the buggy, and full of broken 
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stones. 
trails with angles made by sharp turnings. It was 
too early to be hot but the hour and a half of climb- 
ing was none the less hard, and we noticed that even 
the boy, not to mention the horse relieved of all 
weight save that of the 
vehicle itself, showed the 
strain. Presently we 
turned inward and lost 
Assisi, yet we could not 
see our goal. We seem- 
ed to be in a world of 
broken stone, treeless— 
high lonely spots, deso- 
late and bare. And 
then, suddenly, the curv- 
ing path circles an ad- 
vancing promontory 
and, white in the midst 
of the dark green of vig- 
orous woods, S. Maria 
delle Carceri appears, a 
triangle of verdure set in 
a sinus of the naked hill- 
sides. Immediately we 
come to the Cross. 


The line of it was drawn in long ascending 


HE CROsS is one of 
the most remarkable 
monuments here. It is 
of granite, almost black 
with age, covered with 
colored spots formed by 
lichens. It is of a rude, 
ancient shape, the arms 
equilateral, set upon a 
pedestal formed by simi- 
lar archaic granite steps. 
It is said that this Cross 
dates from the first oc- 
cupancy of the spot by 
the Benedictine Monks. 
It certainly shows marks 
of great age, and its form 
really is that of the 
primitive crosses from 
the eighth to the eleven- 
th centuries. If it is not 
the original, it is no 
doubt exactly similar to 
the first Cross planted there to consecrate and pro- 
tect the possession of the locality taken up by the 
brethren. 
The Cross is at the edge of the platform and it 
stands out stark and trenchant against clear air, 
nothing behind it but space and the golden radiance 
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THE RETREAT STAIRCASE 


The staircase has for banisters two thin saplings. 
unpeeled and untrimmed, yet the sun shone into the 
building and there was an extraordinary picturesqueness 
about the haunt, part granite and part masonry, in which 

human beings actually dwell. 
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of the immense atmospheric panorama. If you look 
downward there is the Umbrian plain, infinite space, 
too, and it seems to flee away in every direction, to 
lose itself in vague, distant horizons. Only in one 
direction, toward Montefalco, is there a succession 
of gentle green hills. 
To reach the gateway 
of the convent we go 
down a flight of easy 
steps arranged in semi- 
circle and we ring at the 
heavy antique portal. It 
is opened by a monk in 
a brown habit and bare 
feet and we ask if we 
can see Father Raphael. 
“T hope you can see 


him,” he laughs out 
gaily, “for he is be- 
fore you.” Evidently 


even in the desert Fran- 
ciscan cheerfulness sur- 
vives. We remember 
stories about the hard- 
ships of life at Le Car- 
ceri and think Father 
Raphael must be a 
rather superior person, 
but it is impossible not 
to join in his hilarity. 
Very courteously, and 
courtesy is also a Fran- 
ciscan virtue, he im- 
mediately constitutes 
himself our guide. 

The tunnel-like en- 
trance leads to a small 
open-air court or terrace, 
bordered by a parapet 
toward the mountain 
gorge, and in the midst 
of which is a most 
picturesque well. There 
is a tradition that this 
spring of water, which 
has a peculiarly sweet 
flavor and is_ ice-cold, 
bubbled up here in 
answer to the prayer of 
St. Francis. 

Just opposite to us is the chapel, the ancient 
shrine, from which the hermitage takes its name of 
St. Mary—a tiny place some six feet long and four 
or five feet wide. It has a barrel vault overhead and 
the walls are black with age. Here St. Francis and 
his companions used to pray, and, save for a few 








necessary restorations, the spot is absolutely as it 
used to be. A gracious picture of the Mother with 
the Divine Child in her arms is above the little 
altar, but it is either not the same image before 
which St. Francis used to pray, or else it has been 
re-painted; for the workmanship of the present 
painting is of the sixteenth or seventeenth century. 

But what is marvellous is that the diminutive 
oratory seems to have been scooped out of the 
natural rock; or else there was a cave originally 
where the Benedictines first set up and venerated 
their eighth century panel painting of the Mother 
of God; for the shape of the construction is irregular 
and the lower part of the walls presents the rude 
surfaces of unpolished stone. 


ETURNING to the court, the convent of St. Ber- 
{22 nardine also irregular in shape and roughly 
built, clings to the mountain flank and is grafted 
upon it. In fact only the front and the roof are made 
by man,all the posterior part is virgin rock. The only 
furniture we saw were cots and horizontal sticks 
from which towels or pieces of linen were hanging. 
A narrow staircase leading to the “dormitories,” 
had for banisters two thin straight saplings, un- 
peeled and untrimmed. Yet the sun shone into the 
building and there was an extraordinary pictures- 
queness about this haunt, part granite and part 
masonry, in which human beings actually dwell. 
‘The refectory on the ground floor was almost dark, 
rough tables and still rougher benches, and a stone 
floor being its only properties; the kitchen, very 


THE. RETREAT KITCHEN 


The very small kitchen seemed to be all stone even 
to. the hearth under an open chimney. Here the monks 
sometimes make a fire of sticks when the season is cold. 
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THE CROSS 
The Cross is one of the most remarkable monu- 


ments here. It is of granite, almost black with age, 

covered with colored spots formed by lichens. It is of a 

rude, ancient shape, the arms equilateral, set upon a 
pedestal formed by similar archaic granite steps. 


small, seemed to be all stone, even to the hearth 
under an open chimney. Here the monks some- 
times make a fire of sticks on winter nights when 
the season is very cold. 

As we went, Father Raphael spoke of their life 
quite unconsciously in answer to questions. He 
granted that it was “a little lonely” in winter, and it 
was not hard to picture what this spot must be 
during the dreary days of snow and the bitter nights 
of severe weather. Once a week one of the com- 
munity with a sack over his shoulder goes down to 
Assisi for provisions, and comes back on foot carry- 
ing his load. / 

A friend had given us an idea of what the larder 
of the Carceri was like; for having gone up one 
morning fasting, bent upon making a real pilgrim- 
age, he had assisted at Father Raphael’s Mass, and, 
after it, the Father had come to him carrying a cup 
of coffee and saying with an air of sweetness and 
hospitality: “I am so sorry but we have absolutely 
nothing else in the house: not even Dread.” 
It was in consequence of this that our little 
party came prepared, and the thermos bottle 
seemed to the monks a miracle. But what 
struck Father Raphael as most wonderful was 
that we had not only coffee but milk.—“Louis,” he 
called to his companion who was making toast for 
the visitors, “they have MILK!” It was a 
genuine light on conditions at the hermitage. To 
us coffee and milk and dry toast seemed a frugal 





























meal enough but it transpired that 
lj coffee and stale bread were more 
familiar to our hosts. And some- 
lq times there is no bread. 
| Father Raphael showed 
us with great pride a small 
American harmonium in 
the choir. “It’s very 
good,” he said with re- 
verence, “it’s American. 
But the friends who gave 
it to us were English. 
They said a little music 
would help to pass the long 
evenings in winter. Wasn’t 
it kind? And we do get so 
much pleasure out of it, singing 
hymns and canticles to God. We 
almost always make music now in the 
winter evenings.” The choir is so 
small that the oak seats around the 
walls leave just room enough to walk 
around the organ and the lecturn; but 
the monks do not seem to mind. They 
are happy and tell you that S. Maria 
delle Carceri is the most beautiful place in the 
world—as indeed it is one of the most beautiful— 
and perhaps that is why the poet Saint who was so 
great an artist picked it out for his own. But the 
enjoyment of his soul and eye was not uncoupled 
from his spirit of penance, and in nature it was 
still the beauty of God, the power of God and His 
goodness which the singer celebrated: “To Thee,most 
good, most high, most 
holy, be all the praise.” 


St. 


Francis”’ 





HE habitual place of 

his rest was a cell in 
which a boulder formed 
a sort of natural couch; 
he liked these divans of 
| stone because they re- 
{ minded him of the sepul- 
chre ef his Lord Christ. 
The so-called “bed of St. 
Francis” has been cover- 
ed with wire netting to 
protect it from the rava- 
ges of pious pilgrims. 
In the adjoining cell 
which was the Saint’s 
, oratory (of bare brute 
stone) is an antique 
, wood crucifix held in 
veneration because the 
Poverello used to pray 
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THE BED OF ST. 
FRANCIS 


The so-called “bed of 


covered with wire netting 
to protect it from the ra- 
vages of pious pilgrims. 





THE CELL OF BLESSED RUFINO 
It is a hollow in the rock with a rude altar and a 
cross of wood set over it 
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before it. There is a hole in the floor 
through which it is legend that the 
devil fled once that he had 
tempted St. Francis and that 
the Saint turned upon him 
in wrath. The cleft is ex- 
tremely curious, for from 
the floor of the room it 
goes sheer down through 
the cliffs, to where you see 
space at last in the abyss 
beneath the protruding 
mass of rock. 

Arches of masonry stilt 
the small convent and a bridge 
of stone connects the latter with 
the woods, passing over the dry 
torrent bed, in which trees and shrubs 
grow luxuriously. The torrent has a 
story. It used to come leaping and 
bounding from the upper mountain, fill- 
ing the gorge with foaming cataracts 
and with the roar of its waters, and the 
sound of it in that narrow channel was 
deafening. St. Francis was aghast be- 
cause the Brothers could not hear one another 
speak. He betook himself to prayer, then went out 
to argue with the turbulent visitant of his solitude. 
“Sister Water,” he called to the eddying element, 
“listen to this little poor man. Thy noise is a 
trouble to us; we came here to pray to God in silence 
and solitude, and to attend to our souls, and the 
Brothers are disturbed by thy roaring. Prithee go 
whithersoever thou wilt 
but do not come along 
here any more, inter- 
rupting our prayer and 
the praises of God.” 


has_ been 


HE stream held back 

as though to hearken 
to him, and at some dis- 
tance above the hermi- 
tage altered its course— 
the spot is shown where 
it turned in obedience— 
and flowed into a new 
channel where it passes 
now at the back of the 
hill instead of in front 
of it. At times it re- 
turns for a few hours to 
its ancient bed, and this 
sign has come to be 
known so certainly as a 
warning of calamity, fol- 


lowed always by some overwhelming disaster, that 
the Superior of Le Carceri is under a strict obliga- 
tion to report the phenomenon at once to the 
Bishop of Assisi and to the Mayor. Just before the 
outbreak of the World War the predecessor of 
Father Raphael went down one morning post-haste 
in profound consternation to report that the torrent 
had turned and was tearing past the little convent 


HE woops at Le Carceri are one of its most 
delightful features; 
thick, cool, green, made 
up of splendid old oaks, 
the dark, ever-green 
holm-oak, and the fresh, 
lelicate green of beeches, 
they are threaded by 
charming paths which 
wind in and out in the 
shade and along which 
violets and cyclamens 
grow. An abundance of 
ivy in the glades shows 
the age and the seclusion 
of the spot. It is won- 
derful to walk in these 
woods in the peace and 
freshness of morning, 
and we pass an enclosed 
quadrangle where that 
beautiful bronze statue 
of St. Francis bending to 
caress a lamb has been 
set up as a memorial. 
But we find broad walks, 
too, beneath the trees or 
skirting the edge of the 
gorge, and these gener- 
ally lead to the caves 
which the First Com- 
panions occupied, each 
one having his special 
retreat where he spent 
long hours in contem- 
plation of divine things. 
One of the stories of the Fioretti assumes a par- 
ticular interest here, for’it was at Le Carceri that 
it occurred. It relates the temptation of Blessed 
Rufino, and no doubt should be associated with the 
cavern which bears his name and to which a path 
in the woods leads. It is a hollow in the rock with 
a rude altar and a cross of wood set over it. 
Blessed Rufino, who had been one of the finest 
gentlemen of Assisi, and who had left all to follow 
the guidance of St. Francis, (and Francis himself 
bore witness to the holiness of this soul enamored 


Once a week one of 
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FATHER RAPHAEL RETURNS FROM ASSISI 


over his shoulder goes down to Assisi for provisions, and 
comes back on foot carrying his load. 





of Christ Crucified) became, while they abode in 
the woods at S. Maria, so afflicted with sadness and 
discouragement that-he could find no peace night or 
day. The evil spirit represented to him continually 
that whatever he might do he would be lost at last, 
and that he had been a fool to attach himself to 
Francis. He dared at length to appear to him 
under the form of Christ Himself upon the Cross, 
bidding him afflict himself no more with penance 
for it was useless, since he was damned. And he 
advised him to believe 
no more is the son of 
Peter Bernardone for he 
was a deceiver and was 
damned even as Rufino. 


HE unhappy suf- 
ferer kept to himself 
and would not go near 
the Saint whom he had 
erstwhile loved so much. 
He remained alone in his 
cell, frozen to the soul 
by despondency. Now 
St. Francis knew by re- 
velation what torment 
this beloved son was 
undergoing, and he sent 
the saintly Masseo to 
call Rufino to him, but 
Rufino was too full of 
sadness and bitterness 
of heart to wish to speak 
with his superior. “What 
have I to do with Broth- 
er Francis?” he answered 
rather wearily. But 
Masseo would not be 
repulsed. “O Brother 
Rufino,” he remonstra- 
ted, “do you not know 
that Brother Francis is 
like a little lamb of God, 
who has illumined so 
many souls in the world and we have received the 
grace of God from him? That is why I insist that 
you shall come to him, for I see that you are 
deceived by the devil.” 

Ruffino suffered himself to be led toward the 
Saint, sorrowful and unwilling, and when St. Fran- 
cis caught sight of him from afar he cried out 
loudly: “O Brother Rufino, bad little brother, whom 
hast thou believed?” And when Rufino was close 
to him, he began to tell him, all in good order, what 
manner of temptations he had endured outwardly 
and inwardly, showing him clearly that he who had 
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the community with a sack 


























appeared and spoken to him was not Christ but the 
very enemy of all good, and that on no account 
must he consent to these temptations. 

“When the devil shall say to thee again that thou 
art damned,” quoth St. Francis, “then do thou 
answer him back: ‘Open thy mouth and I will cast 
filth in it,’ and let this be the proof to thee that he 
is the devil and not Christ, since no sooner shalt 
thou have said it than he will flee away forthwith. 
And by this also shouldst thou have known he was 
the evil one inasmuch as he hardened thy heart 
against all good, and indeed that is his special 
work; but the Blessed Christ never hardens the 
heart of the man who is faithful, He rather softens 
it according to the word of the prophet: ‘I will take 
away from you your heart of stone and will give you 
a heart of flesh’.” 

Then Brother Rufino seeing that St. Francis 
knew the whole story of his temptation and, touch- 
ed by his words, began to weep copiously and to 
beseech St. Francis humbly to recognize his fault in 
having concealed his temptation from him. And so 
he remained wholly consoled and comforted by the 
admonishment of his holy Father and altogether 
changed for the better. Then at length St. Francis 
said to him: “Go, Son, and make thy confession, 
and do not give up thy usual practice of prayer, and 
know for certain that this temptation will be to thee 
of great utility and consolation and in brief thou 
shalt find it out.” 

Brother Rufino goes back to his cell in the woods, 
and being there in prayer amid many tears, behold 
the enemy comes to him anew under the outward 
semblance of Christ, and says to him: “O Brother 
Rufino, have I not told thee that thou shouldst not 
believe the son of Peter Bernardone, and that thou 
shouldst not wear thyself out with praying inasmuch 
as thou art damned? What doth it avail thee to 
afflict thyself since thou wilt be damned?” At once 
Brother Rufino answered the devil: “Open thy 
mouth and I will cast filth in it.” At which the 
devil, outraged, departed with so much tempest and 
commotion of the stones of Mount Subasio, which 
was alongside, that for a long time the pelting of 

the stones which were falling down continued, and 
the hurtling they made as they struck together in 
rolling down was so great darted a horrible fire 
into the valley, and at the terrible noise they made 
St. Francis and his companions with great wonder 
came out of the convent to see what new thing was 
happening: and that great ruin of stones is still to 
be seen at that spot. (The gorge is full of them.) 

And Brother Rufino manifestly seeing that it was 
the devil who had tempted him, came to St. Francis 

and casting himself down before him once more 
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recognized his fault. And St. Francis, too, comforted 
him with gentle words and sent him back full of 
consolation to his cell, wherein the Brother, holding 
himself most devoutly in prayer, the Blessed Christ 
appeared to him and warmed his whole soul with 
divine love. “Thou wert right, son,” He said, “to 
believe Brother Francis, for he who afflicted thee 
was the devil, but I am Christ, thy Master, and that 
thou mayest rest fully assured of it I give thee this 
sign that as long as thou shalt live never more 
shalt thou know melancholy or sadness.” And 
having said this Christ departed, leaving him in so 
much gladness and sweetness of spirit and elevation 
of mind, that day and night he was absorbed and 
rapt in God. 


HIS story read upon the spot is remarkable. For 
© it is true to each detail—the mountain, the 
wood, the “great ruin of the stones,” the cell of Ru- 
fino in the grove—all true to life and held in venera- 
tion still, for though the “Fioretti” do not say this 
occured at Le Carceri, tradition—the vast, deep 
stream, faithful auxiliary of the past—has said it 
and repeated it, and it helps to re-people that 
lovely solitary spot with the holy ones who dwelt 
there so long ago and whose memory remains there, 
a lesson to our own day and a benediction. 








| 
o you believe in restitution? Do you | 
know that what you waste while others | 

want is stolen property? You have no right 
to be careless and wasteful when others are | 
| dying for that which falls from your table. If | 
] God gives you more than you need it is only 

|| that you might do good to His poor. 


\ Sometime ago a lady sent us a donation 
| with this explanation. The money was con- 
|| science money. She felt that she had wasted 
|| much food in her home simply because she 
| could afford to be careless. Now she realized 
|| that she had been robbing Christ in the person 
| of His poor. And so she sent a check cover- 
|| ing what she considered her sinful waste. 

| 





How much do you waste in your home? 
Costly clothes, valuable furniture, unused 
jewelry, discarded food—do you make proper 
use of these articles or do you merely allow 
them to be thrown out or hoarded for nothing? 
Many a life could be saved with the proceeds 
of such extravagance. Are you extravagant? 
Do you believe in restitution to Christ? 




















Gategorica 


TROUBLES OF MEDIEVAL FLAPPERS 


The Dearborn Independent has unearthed an old 
French statute from which it doth appear that the 
giddy young flappers of medieval times were hard 
put to it at times to secure eligible husbands. How- 
beit, methinks that were this ancient statute now 
in force there would be some mighty kick coming 
to ye drugge shoppes of America, to say nothing of 
ye mighty horde of dentists who wax great in ye 
land. Here is the statute: 

Whosoever attracts into the bonds of marriage any 
male subject of His Majesty by means of rouge or 
powder, perfumes, false teeth, steel corsets, hooped 
petticoats, high heels or false hips, will be prosecuted 
for sorcery and the marriage will be declared null and 
void, if the accused be convicted. 


HUMEROUS SYMPTOMS OF A DEAN 


Quotations from his recently published “Lay 
Thoughts of a Dean” indicating that Dean Inge is 
not habitually gloomy: 

A young Etonian, whose papers I read, was asked, 
‘What are the essentials of a Sacrament, according to 
the Church of England? Show that the other so-called 
Sacraments do not fulfill the conditions.” He wrote: 
“The essentials of a Sacrament are Faith and Repent- 
ance. Hence it follows that Matrimony cannot be a 
Sacrament.” He differed, apparently, from the boy 
who wrote: “Christians are allowed one wife. This is 
called monotony.” 


Some schoolboy howlers: 


A demagogue is a vessel containing beer and other 

liquids. 

Ammonia is a food of the gods. 

A- vacuum is a large empty space where the Pope 

lives. 

Geometry teaches us how to bisex angels. 

When our Lord looked at the penpy»He said: “Whose 

subscription is this?” 

Exemplifying the fine art of the brief letter: A 
Royal duke is said to have written to an Irish bishop: 
“Dear Cork,—Please ordain Stanhope.—Yours, York” ; 
to which the reply was: ‘Dear York,—Stanhope’s 
ordained.—Yours, Cork.” 


A FALSE ALARM 


In her “Excursions and Some Adventures” Miss 
Etta Close records an amusing incident concerning 
her mother at Stonyhurst, the famous Jesuit College. 
Mrs. Close had been invited by Father Lomax, head 
of the Observatory and an authority on earthquakes, 
to see his instruments. These were installed deep 
down in the earth free from surface disturbances. 
The lady was requested to leave behind anything 
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Epitep By N. M. Law 


made of steel, even her keys, whereupon she, Father 
Lomax and two of his staff started off. 


“A door was unlocked and locked again behind them, 
they went down a flight of steps, when another door 
was unlocked and locked again, and then another flight 
of steps and another door. Before this was opened 
Father Lomax explained that, on entering, a small circle 
of light would be seen, thrown on the opposite wall. 
When everything was calm the light remained steady, 
but in the event of an earthquake it oscillated. The 
door was then opened and they entered. Sure enough 
there was a little circle of light, but instead of being 
steady it was flickering in a most violent manner! 
Father Lomax and his assistants were greatly excited. 
They seized pencils and papers, took notes of the 
exact time and other details. In the meantime mother 
had remarked that when she stood near the instrument 
it became most violent, but when she moved away it 
seemed to calm down in a remarkable manner. Then, 
and only then, she remembered that she was wearing 
a bustle—a thing like a steel bird-cage worn under the 
skirt, and then considered most fashionable. She hadn’t 
the courage to tell the Reverend Father, and to this 
day, for all I know, there may be records at Stonyhurst 
of a violent seismic disturbance, remarkable for being 
limited to the immediate neighbourhood and absolutely 
unrecorded elsewhere.” 


A NO-POPERY CLASSIC 


The London Tablet has evidence in its hands 
that the following communication, admitted to the 
East Sussex News, is not a parody but written in 
all seriousness. Surely every intelligent non-Catho- 
lic must be ashamed of such an effusion: 


Sir,—Reading your interesting account of the Lewes 
Martyrs’ Memorial meetings last week I could not help 
feeling how grateful every loyal English person ought 
to be to the Rev. L. Atherton for so courageously ex- 
pressing his suspicion that Romanism is at the bottom 
of the Bolshevist peril, the late war and every other 
destructive force that threatens, has threatened, or 
ever will threaten our civilization. . . 

If anyone is still unconvinced, let me mention one 
or two highly significant and sinister facts which are 
sometimes overlooked by those misguided people who 
make a fetish of charity and delight to “think no evil” 
even when evil is staring them in the face. 

First, I would ask why it is that the Ritualistic 
clergy, who are, of course, the chief agents of Rome 
in this country, are always in sympathy with the lower 
orders and in flat defiance of Scripture, encourage them 
to be discontented with their wages? The answer is 
obvious; the Vatican has issued secret orders to its 
minions to support in every possible way those who 
are seeking to overthrow Capitalism, the very founda- 
tion of England’s greatness, the one thing which, allied 
of course with Protestanism, has made us the free, 




















righteous and prosperous people that we are. If the 
Pope can once get revolution in England, the way will 
be open, he fondly thinks, for his own restoration as 
supreme ruler. 

The second fact which proves Mr. Atherton’s case 
up to the hilt is that the home of Bolshevism is Russia. 
Now, Sir, why Russia? Simply and solely because the 
prevailing religion of Russia is Catholicism, which, in 
spite of the Jesuitical sophistries of the Anglo-Catholics, 
is precisely the same thing as Popery. It is natural, 
then, that the Pope should choose Russia as the most 
suitable country in which to forge that mighty engine 
of destruction which is designed to reduce the civilized 
world to chaos. 

In face of these incontrovertible facts no reasonable 
man can possibly doubt that Bolshevism, Socialism, 
strikes, wars and what nots are all part of a vast Popish 

lot. 

. Sir, the detestable conspiracy will fail. Led by such 
men as Mr. Atherton, we shall take our stand upon 
the open Bible, the very foundation of England’s great- 
ness (or at any rate one of its foundations), and holding 
fast to the Protestant faith and Conservative principles 
we shall remain a free, righteous and, above all, pros- 
perous people, to the Confusion of all Papists, Bol- 
shevists, Socialists, Ritualists and other unscrupulous 
conspirators. 

Yours, etc. 
OLD SOLDIER. 


A BUSINESS MAN’S PRAYER 


We presume that this prayer, going the rounds 
of the rural press, is to be addressed to Almighty 
God and that the suppliant may hope for a just 
reward beyond the sound of crunching wheels: 


Teach me that sixty minutes make one hour, sixteen 
ounces one pound, and one hundred cents one dollar. 
Help me to live so that I can lie down at night with a 
clear conscience, without a gun under my pillow, and 
unhaunted by the faces of those to whom I have brought 
pain. 

Grant that I may earn my meal ticket on the square, 
and that, in earning it, I may not stick the gaff in where 
it does not belong. 

Deafen me to the jingle of tainted money and the 
rustle of unholy skirts. Blind me to the faults of the 
other fellows, but reveal to me mine own. 

Guide me so that each night when I look across the 
dinner table at my wife, who has been a blessing to me, 
I shall have nothing to conceal. Keep me young enough 
to laugh with my children. 

And when come the smell of flowers, and the tread of 
soft steps, and the crunching of wheels out in front, 
make the ceremony short and the epitaph simple— 


HERE LIES A MAN. 


ST. CHRYSOSTOM CITED 
Logical, orthodox and remarkably apropos is an 
argument taken from an address to the people of 
Antioch by St. John Chrysostom in the Fourth 
Century as quoted by Brann’s Iconoclast: 


“I hear many cry when these deplorable excesses 
happen: ‘Would there were no wine.’ O folly, O 


madness. When other men sin, you find fault with the 
What a great madness is this! 


gifts of God! Is it 
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the wine. O man, which causes this abuse? No, it is 
the intemperance of those who take an evil delight in 
it. Cry rather: ‘Would to God there were no drunken- 
ness, no luxury’; but if you shout: ‘Would there be no 
wine, you should add: ‘Would there were no iron,’ 
because of the murderers; ‘Would there were no night,’ 
because of the thieves; ‘Would there were no light,’ 
because of the informers; ‘Would there were no women,’ 
because of adulteries. In this manner you might destory 
everything! But do not reason that way, for this is 
a Satanical mode of reasoning. Do not find fault with 
the wine, but with the intemperance. And when you 
see the same man who was drunk, sober again, ap- 
proach him, depict to him the ignominy of his conduct, 
and say unto him: ‘Wine was given to us that it may 
produce in us a sweet joy, not that we may dishonor 
ourselves; that we may laugh, not that we may be the 
laughing stock of others; that we may enjoy health, 
not that we may be diseased; that it be a remedy for 
our bodily weakness, not to deprive the soul of her 
strength. God honored you with the gift; why do you 
dishonor yourself with the excess thereof?” 


OUR PREJUDICES 


Robert L. Duffus, in Harper’s Magazine sug- 
gests a means of checking up our prejudices: 


Directions: Read through the words and phrases 
listed below. Consider each one not more than five 
seconds. If it calls up a disagreeable association, cross 


it out. You may cross out many or few words. Work 
as rapidly as you can, but be sure you cross out every 
word which is more annoying than pleasing, more 
antagonizing than appealing, more distasteful than at- 
tractive. 


1. Nordic 27. Reserve Officers’ 
2. Disarmament Training Corps 
‘3. Jew 28. Quaker 
4. Prince of Wales 29. West Point 
5. Immigrant 30. Radical 
6. Protestant 31. Non-resistance 
7. Pole 32. Independence of 
8. World Court Philippines 
9. Ku Klux Klan 33. Treaty of Versailles 
10. My Country Right 34. War Veterans 
or Wrong 35. National Security 
11. Roman Catholic League 
12. 100 per cent American36. Protective Tariff 
13. Mohammedan 37. Turk 
14. Socialist 38. Armenian 
15. Nationalism 39, Slav 
16. Propaganda 40. Mexican 
17. America First 41. Fascisti 
18. American Legion 42. Russian 
19. Made in Germany 43. French 
20. Pacifist 44. Italian 
21. Monroe Doctrine 45. Greek Catholic 
22. Defense Day 46. Irish 
23. Foreigner 47. Mussolini 
24. League of Nations 48. Preparedness 
25. Japanese 49. German 
26. Chinese. 50. Patriot 


The result will be that we shall get, not the sober 
second thought upon which all good citizens are sup- 
posed to act, but the emotional impulses upon which 
to some degree, we all do act. 
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BIGOTRY REBUKED 


We are pleased to print this Special to The New 
York Times. There’s some consolation in seeing 
a recognized Methodist of prominence rebuking the 
un-Christian and un-American bigotry of Bishop 
Adna Leonard: 


Prejudice against Governor Alfred E. Smith of New 
York as a possible candidate for the Presidency because 
he is a Catholic was denounced today by President 
James McConnaughy of Wesleyan University in his 
address at the opening of the ninety-fifth year of the 
Methodist institution at Middletown. 

In his plea for greater tolerance and open-mindedness 
among the 600 students, President McConnaughy, 
though he did not mention the name, deprecated the 
stand recently taken by Bishop Leonard of the Method- 
ist Church in New York. 

“IT greatly deprecate any organizations which are 
designed to save America for Protestant domination,” 
he said. “Personally, it seems to me un-American, un- 
wise and almost un-Christianlike for a religious leader, 
be he even a Bishop, to denounce the Presidential aspi- 
rations of the great State Governor simply because he 
is not a Protestant.” 


“STUMPING.” THE MALTHUSIANS 


Compare the fearful prognostications of Malthus 
with these data in the Outlook: 


The absorption of 1,500,000 refugees by a country 
of only 5,000,000 inhabitants has been a miracle of 
agricultural settlement. And Greece has emerged the 
stronger both in finance and in prestige. The wealth 
and population of cities like Athens and Salonika are 
growing apace. And the effect of a sudden immigration 
on to a restricted area appears to be precisely the re- 
verse of what Malthus would have prophesied. For 
advocates of birth control here is certainly a perplexing 
phenomenon. 


A BOOMERANG 


However much we Catholics must feel disgusted 
with the diatribes in print and on the air against 
the Church, there is some consolation in knowing 
that decent and intelligent Protestants must resent 
them. Witness this communication in The Christian 
Advocate: 


Epiror THE CHRISTIAN ApvocATE: Sir: I cannot 
refrain from entering a protest regarding the language 
used by you in your article, “The Roman Invasion,” 
appearing in the issue of June 17. I refer especially to 
such phrases as “utterly obnoxious,” “disgusts us as 
Protestants,” ‘‘sickening sight for Americans,” and 
ethers of a like nature. 

To me, this language seems intemperate, to say ‘the 
least, and I believe can serve no good purpose. If it 
is true as you state that the gorgeous spectacle of the 
Eucharistic Congress will have the effect of stiffening 
public opinion against the purely political side of Romar 
Catholicism, why should it be necessary to refer to it 
in a Methedist periodical in language which must be 
offensive not only to all Catholics who may read your 
article, but also to those Protestants who have devout 
Catholic friends for whom they have the highest regard, 
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whose friendship they esteem and whose piety they 
respect and admire? 

On the same page you present an appeal to have the 
ApvocaTeE placed in public reading rooms. Personally 
I would be glad to contribute a subscription for that 
purpose, but not until the editorial policy has been 
modified to the extent that articles in reference to the 
Catholic or any other religion may be free from what 
seems to me to be an unbrotherly and un-Christian 
spirit. 

Stanley Jones has well said that we are in India not 
to win an argument but to win men. I believe that the 
same principle should apply in our relations with the 
Catholics, but I very much fear that the spirit shown in 
your article will neither win an argument nor win men 
and that it can have no other effect than to promote ill- 
will where friendliness should prevail, to drive us fur- 
ther apart, and to delay the coming of that day when all 
men shall be united in Christian brotherhood. 

Your editorial will doubtless find favor in some 
quarters, but I am also confident that it will be dis- 
approved by a large number of your subscribers, of 
whom I am one. 

Very truly yours, 


Albany, N. Y. J. Scott NicHo.as. 


WHO ARE THE LIBERALS ? 


In the United States there is one Catholic to 
every six non-Catholics. In France there is only 
one Protestant to every forty Catholics. Yet the 
President of France is a professed Protestant. 
Writing in the Forum on “Protestantism in France,” 
Andre Monod, a French preacher and Secretary of 
the Protestant Federation of France, states: 


In France the réle which the finest group of Protest- 
ants plays as molder of national life is of paramount 
importance, particularly in the teaching profession, in 
the courts, industry, banking, the army, and the civil 
service. In the last century, the Premier of France, 
Francois Guizot, was a Protestant of note. Today one 
still sees Protestants, or rather men of Protestant ex- 
traction carrying on the-noblest duties of the Republic: 
thus, during the war, Georges Clemenceau, the citizen 
who “has deserved well of the fatherland;” and Gaston 
Doumergue, recently elected President for seven years. 
A “Protestant Party” does not exist in France; we give 
our allegiance to various groups from the strict con- 
servative for some, to the liberal republican for the 
greater number, especially in the west and the south. ... 
The Catholic or Free Thinking electors do not fear to 
send to the Chamber or the Senate one of our faith, 
even one of our ministers, as was done in three cases 
in the elections of 1919 and 1924. [Italics ours.] 


NOW LOOK FOR LESS 


Thank God the Catholic Church in the United 
States is not entirely dependent for its support upon 
the Scotch. Says the Chicago Daily News: 


The silver three-penny piece, England’s favorite col- 
lectien plate coin, may be withdrawn in favor of a 
larger coin, reports London. Mass meetings have al- 
ready been held in Edinburgh and Glasgow, and reso- 
lutions adopted declaring this a dastardly blow at 
religion. 
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WHO IS THE ROCK? 


In a discussion with a Sunday-school teacher I pro- 
posed the text (St. Matthew, 16/18) “Thou art Peter 
and upon this rock I will build my Church,” as proof 
that the one, true Church was built on Peter. She 
claimed that a minister interpreted this text as referring 
to Christ as the rock, not Peter, as could be seen from 
other parts of the Bible, where our Lord is referred to 
as the “rock.”—A. M., Nortu BErcEN, N. J. 


The contention that the “rock” is Christ—not Peter, 
is an opinion erroneously founded on the text of St. 
Paul, 1 Cor. 3/11; “for other foundation no man can 
lay but that which is laid, which is Christ Jesus.” St. 
Paul here refers to the building and development of 
the spiritual edifice of the soul, the foundation of which 
is Christ and His doctrine, or true faith in Him working 
through charity. All this is evident from the context. 
The text of St. Matthew 16/18 points to the foundation 
of Christ’s Church. As a reward for Peter’s magnificent 
profession of faith in His divinity, Christ declares that 
He will constitute him the visible foundation-stone of 
His Church. When Peter was first introduced to Christ, 
our Lord changed the Apostle’s name from Simon 
to Cephas, (Kipho in original: Peter in English). St. 
John tells us that Peter signifies a rock. (John 1/42.) 
When God gives a special name it is indicative of a 
peculiar office or mission, as when the Lord changed 
the name Abram, meaning “a high father,” to Abraham, 
“the father of the multitude, or many nations.” (Gen. 
17/5). Christ now makes Peter the rock upon which 
His Church is to be built. Such is the plain meaning of 
the words. It is well to remember that our Lord did not 
speak, nor did the evangelist write, English. There is a 
play upon the word “rock” in the original which is lost 
in the translation. In the language spoken on this occas- 
ion by Christ not the slightest difference exists, even 
at this day, between the name whereby the Apostle was 
known, and the ordinary word which indicates a rock 
or stone: “thou art kipho (Peter, Cephas, rock), and 
upon this kipho (Petram, rock) I will build My 
Church.” In French the same word appears in each 
clause; “tu es Pierre, et sur sette pierre, etc.” If words 
mean anything Peter is the rock, upon which rock Christ 
promised to build His Church. If the conjunction “and,” 
and the demonstrative pronoun “this” be not sufficient 
to connect two parts of the same sentence, it is no 
longer in the power of grammatical forms to do so. 
Moreover, such has been the interpretation of this 
text from the beginning, held “everywhere, always, and 
by all,” until the Reformers saw the necessity of 
another interpretation to fit in better with their very 
awkward position. A Protestant writer, Thompson of 
Glasgow, in his Monatesseron says: “Peter was the rock 
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on which Christ said His Church should be built. To 
this the connection and scope of the passage agree. 
There seems to be something forced in every other 
construction .... Protestants have betrayed unnecessary 
fears, and have therefore used all the hardihood of 
lawless criticism in their attempts to reason away the 
Catholic interpretation.” (Page 194). 








THE HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH 


Why do our separated brethren say “I believe in the 
Holy Catholic Church?” Did the words “Holy Catho- 
lic’ appear in the creed of the apostles?—H. B. G. 
Cuicaco, IL. 


The use of this expression by certain Protestants may 
be explained by their conception of the nature of the 
Church founded by Christ. Some of these maintain 
that the Church of Christ is not a visible society, with 
external rites and means of government, but an in- 
visible and spiritual one. Thus, according to them, 
all belong to the Church who worship God “in spirit 
and in truth,” even though they be members of various 
sects. This practice is an instance of the merely human 
origin of Protestantism, and also its inconsistency. For 
if it suffices to worship God “in spirit and in truth,” 
why do they consider it necessary to belong to a visible 
and organized church? Moreover, they who use this 
formula profess to believe in a church which is Catholic, 
the while they adhere to one which is not,—neither in 
time, place, followers, or doctrine. From the beginning 
of Christianity the creed contains the words “I believe 
in Holy Church.” The word “Catholic” was added to 
the creed in the catechism formulated by the Council 
of Trent, 1545 A. D. 


TRUMPETS AND CLOSETS 


(1) Our church publishes a list of names and the 
amounts contributed by each one for special collections. 
Is this practice not contrary to St. Matthew, 6/3? (2) 
Is saying the Stations of the Cross and reciting rosaries 
in church contrary to St. Matthew, 6/5-8?—L. M., 
ScHENEcTaby, N. Y. 


(1) The truths Christ wished to inculcate in this 
portion of His Sermon on the Mount were the avoid- 
ance of pride, hypocristy, ostentation, and vainglory. 
He exhorted His hearers to perform their works of 
religion with the single intention of pleasing God. 
Verse 3 means to give alms without ostentation; that 
is, not after the manner of the hypocrites, who sounded 
a trumpet before them to let all men know that they 
had just bestowed something on the poor. The counsel 
is given for the benefit of the donor—not the receiver, 


If the latter wishes for good reasons to sound a trumpet, 
that is hardly any of your business. He is free to do 
so. But you must not blow your own horn. Elsewhere 
our Lord expressly exhorted men “to let your light so 
shine before men that they may see your good works 
and glorify your Father Who is in heaven.” (Matt. 
5/16). Surely, our Lord could not have contradicted 
Himself in such a short compass. However, should a 
person contribute to the support of a worthy cause 
principally to let all know how charitable he is, he would 
fall under the condemnation of the hypocrites, who did 
their works “to have glory of men.” The advisability 
of publishing names and amounts is one on which there 
is a diversity of opinion: Certainly, no one could 
reasonably object to the pastor knowing those who do 
and those who do not support the church. (2) This 
objection rests on another false supposition, viz., that 
Christ condemned repetition of prayers, especially in 
public. What He condemned was the prayers of the 
hypocrites. They prayed “to be seen of men.” They 
were always advertising themselves. If this text were 
understood to condemn prayer in public churches those 
evangelicals who accept such an interpretation would be 
forced to sell their temples and repair to their closets 
(ver. 6), as a certain sect did in Holland who rejected 
all churches and held their meetings in bedrooms! “Vain 
repetitions” (ver. 7) refers to the oratorical method of 
making God acquainted with our necessities, as if He 
might not know them if we were to omit one or two 
points in our discourse. Christ taught His disciples 
how to pray when He gave them the “Our Father.” 
But it is well to remember that He forbade no one to 
repeat this sublime prayer. 


VALENTINO DEFUNCTO 


(1) What was Valentino’s real name? (2) Did 
he die in the Faith and receive the last sacraments? (3) 
Did he receive a Catholic burial?—A. M., Havana, 
CUBA. 


(1) I suppose that you refer to the cinema actor, 
Giovanni Guglielmi. (2) The press stated that he 
received the last rites while conscious. (3) He was 
buried with a Solemn Requiem Mass celebrated in the 
Actors’ Chapel of St. Malachy’s Church, New York 
City. 


OBSCURE TEXTS 

Kindly explain these two texts, which occur in the 
Epistles of St. Paul: (1) “But she shall be saved by 
childbearing, if she continue in faith and love and 
sanctification, with sobriety,” (I Tim. 2/15). Is it 
necessary for women to bear children’ in order to be 
saved? (2) “Crucifying to themselves the Son of God, 
and making Him a mockery,” (Heb. 6/6). How can 
Christ be crucified again?—L. E., Hatrrax, N. S. 


(1) This text is very like that other of Christ; 
“Blessed are ye poor, for yours is the kingdom of 
heaven.” (Luke 6/20). Not poverty (which in itself 
is merely the lack of temporal goods) but virtues which 
the state of poverty are calculated to arouse,—humility, 
faith, prayer, etc., these are what merit the kingdom of 
heaven. So St. Paul would have St. Timothy under- 
stand that not begetting offspring, which is common to 
both animals and men, but faith, love, and sobriety, 
with sanctification, are the causes of woman’s salvation. 
In this instance, as in the former, the occasion or state 
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is named as the title of merit, rather than the vitures 
which are associated with the state. Child-bearing 
is a natural good, but of itself is without merit for 
eternal life. Not the bearing of children, but the 
education of children is the meritorious cause of sal- 
vation. This latter work calls for the practice of many 
virtues—faith and trust in God, sacrifice, charity to- 
wards the soul of the child, patience, fortitude, and a 
host of other virtues which should sanctify every 
mother. These are what God rewards. It is by the 
road of self-sacrifice that woman will attain the joy 
of motherhood and the salvation of her soul. Of 
course, even natural offices may be made meritorious 
of eternal life when undertaken from supernatural mo- 
tives. This is especially true today when so many 
women studiously avoid that state to which they are 
destined by nature. Women can be saved without 
childbearing. No adult, however, can be saved without 
practising virtue and avoiding evil. As childbearing is 
woman’s natural office, and as real virtues are associated 
with this state, it would seem that salvation would be at 
least easier to attain by bearing children, in the case 
of those women whose vocation is in the world. (2) 
St. Paul refers to those especially who made shipwreck 
of the Faith by falling back into Judaism, or heresy, or 
infidelity. By so doing they gave, as it were, a new 
cause for the Passion and Death of Christ. For such 
sinners were fallen back into that very state, to redeem 
them from which our Lord shed His Precious Blood. 
This is also true ofall those who voluntarily lose the 
grace and friendship of God. They deliberately reduce 
themselves to that very state from which Christ liberat- 
ed them by His Death. They do not crucify Christ 
in reality—that is impossible—but “unto themselves,” 
by making His Death of no avail. And were not the 
sacrifice of Christ so efficacious as to extend to all 
sins of all times, but imperfect, like the sacrifices of the 
Old Testament, one mortal sin would necessitate another 
atonement on the Cross. In this way do sinners cru- 
cify Christ and make a) mockery of Him in their 
hearts. 


THE GOOD THIEF 


Why was God so lenient with the Good Thief, who 
very likely never did any good? How is this example 
reconciled with the perfection of justice, God being so 
stern towards us and so lenient towards a man who 
never did any good? Does justice permit any being to 
do as he pleases? Must God comply with the full 
meaning of justice, or can He do as He pleases and be 
just at the same time? Why was the Good Thief 
exempted from the obligation of baptism and confes- 
sion?—J. Z., Los ANGELES, CAL. 


You seem to begrudge the Good Thief his salvation 
on what you are pleased to think were very easy terms. 
“Who hath known the mind of the Lord, or who hath 
been His counsellor?” Certainly we don’t know, except 
in so far as He has given us to know. Of this much 
we can be absolutely certain: “the Lord is just in all 
His ways and holy in all His works.” God is absolute 
and essential goodness; consequently, whatever He 
pleases to do is very good. Our Lord did “all things 
well;” He always did the things which pleased His 
Father. Therefore, when He pardoned the Thief He 
was just and holy. We must never find fault with God. 
“Is thine eye evil because I am good? Can I not do 
what I will?” Christ does as He pleases because he 
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wills nothing but what is good. We, however, cannot do 
as we please, because we are not always pleased to do 
what is right. We must not do as we wish, but as God 
wishes. Moreover, it is not bv any means certain that 
the Thief never did any good. Tradition has it that he 
did the Holy Family a good turn when in Egypt. Our 
Lord surely would have remembered it. That’s His way. 
We ought to be encouraged by the example of the Good 
Thief. It heartens us to look for like pardon, if we 
also confess Our Lord. And what a confession the 
Good Thief made! 
Jesus; so full of faith in His divinity; so confident of 
His power to help; so humble in acknowledging his 
own crimes! No wonder that Jesus opened His heart 
to receive it. Here was the first good word spoken in 
His favor amid all the shouts of imsult and blasphemy. 
And by a thief, a criminal, a dying man! Our Lord re- 
warded this heroic confession with the most precious 


Such a magnificent defense of 


thing He could bestow—salvation. And right away! 
Christ had said; “whosoever shall confess Me before 
men I will confess him before My Father Who is in 


Heaven.” The Good Thief confessed Him when such 
a defense required the greatest fortitude. A life-time of 
crime was purged away by one confession prompted by 


faith and love. This more than satisfied justice. At 


least, Jesus thought so. We should never be more 
exacting than Christ. 


The obligation to receive baptism of water and to 
make confession of one’s sins had not yet been pfomul- 


gated. That took place at Pentecost. The thief’s avowal 


of guilt and petition for remembrance contained a 
desire of baptism which will justify a man wheh that 
of water is impossible. Moreover, the baptized are not 
obliged to confess their sins; merely to be sorry for 
them. They are washed away by the waters of baptism. 
Confession of sin in species and number is obligatory on 
those only who have lost the grace of baptism. 

God isn’t harsh towards us. He isn’t harsh towards 
anybody. He is “Our Father in Heaven.” We are 
ungenerous and selfish towards him. A sincere act 
of faith and love will reconcile the worst sinner to God 
now, just as such an act obtained pardon and paradise 
for the Good Thief then. God takes a special delight 
in being merciful; for “His mercy is above all His 
works.” 

There is another side to this picture: the other thief 
on Calvary. 


THE TRAPPISTS 


Would you please inform me in regard to a Religious 
Order known as Trappists. A Protestant friend asked 
me about the Order and I was at a loss to reply—G. M., 
BROOKLYN. 


Trappists are religious of the Reformed Cistercian 
Order. They received their name from their first abbey 
of La Trappe, France. This order is strictly monastic, 
that is, completely secluded from the world. Its organi- 
zation is cenobitic,—life in common, under the govern- 
ment of an abbot, who is elected for life. The whole 
object and purpose of the Order is the personal sancti- 
fication of the religious t%emselves, and the salvation 
of men. To effect this two-fold purpose the Trappist 
leads a life proverbially ascetic and austere in the 
extreme. They observe the vows of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience. To these they add a fourth vow, viz., 
stability, that is, life residence in a particular monastery. 
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They abstain from meat and fish throughout the year. 
They observe almost perpetual silence. The Trappist’s 
life consists chiefly of prayer, study, and labor. Four 
hours are given to study, five hours to manual labor, 
seven to prayer, seven to sleep, and one hour to meals. 
They are self-supporting by virtue of the labor of their 
hands, usually in agriculture, in consequence of which 
they have been of immense benefit to society. This 
Order was singled out by His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, in 
his recent encyclical on Foreign Missions as an example 
of the truth that the religious life is not indigenous to 
one country or race. He had in mind the large monas- 
tery of Trappists near Pekin which consists of about 
100 members, about eighty of whom are Chinese. It 
is a remarkable fact that these religious are generally 
noted for their longevity and freedom from cancer, des- 
pite the fact that they do not consume anywhere near 
the amount of food which seculars do, although they 
lead a very hard, laborious life. ‘Man liveth not by 
bread alone.” There are three monasteries in the U. S., 
and one in Canada, with a total of about 240 members. 


EXHUMATION OF INFANT 


My baby died at birth, but the nurse baptized it be- 
fore it died. It was buried in a non-Catholic cemetery. 
Do you suppose that I can arrange to have it trans- 
ferred to consecrated ground?—-M. P. W., New York, 
N.Y: 


Consult your pastor. 
matter. 


He will advise you in the 


ESPECIALLY THE AUTHOR 


Several friends in the office are praising a book called 
—“The Man Nobody Knows.” It is a life of Christ 
by Bruce Barton. Do you think it worth buying and 
reading?—J. F. C., Brooktyn. N. Y. 


I have never read the book, merely glanced through 
it. Life is too short to waste precious time on such 
books. The author exhibits the sacred person of Jesus 
Christ as one who first introduced and used success- 
fully the psychology of salesmanship; in other words, 
the Savior of the World put His goods “across.” Bruce 
Barton would make Christ a good Rotarian or Kiwanian. 
If it were not for the author’s ignorance one could not 
help from charging him with arrant blasphemy. But since 
Mr. Barton is a writer for newspapers and magazines, 
he must turn out the matter. Unfortunately he turned 
his gaze towards Christ. He offers to the public a pen 
portrait of the Desire of the Everlasting Hills as the 
model of commercial salesmanship! The author had 
the temerity to entitle his profound (!) study of the 
Life of Christ—“The Man Nobody Knows.” If that 
be true, it includes Bruce Barton. The book is proof 
of that. 


ABSTINENCE IN SPAIN AND CUBA 


Are the Catholics of Spain and Cuba permitted to eat 
meat on Friday? If so, please explain why.—R. C., 
New York City 


Yes, by virtue of a special indult granted by the Holy 
See called the Bulla Cruciatae. This papal indult origin- 
ally granted indulgences in favor of those who took part 
directly or indirectly in the wars against the Moors in 
Spain. The Bull continued to be granted by successive 
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Pontiffs even after the cessation of war. Besides plen- 
ary and other indulgences, this Bull grants to the faith- 
ful laity who live in Spanish dominions, or who come 
thither from elsewhere, the privilege of eating flesh meat 
on all days of abstinence throughout the year, with the 
exception of ten days. Abstinence from flesh meat is 
a law of the Church from which the Pope can dispense 
for grave reasons. 


TEACHING BROTHERS 


Kindly mention some Orders of Teaching Brothers. — 
J. N., Boston, Mass. 


Brothers of the Christian Schools, St. Joseph’s Normal 
College, Pocantico Hills, N. Y.: Xaverian Brothers, 
Mt. St. Joseph College, Baltimore, Md.,: Christian 
Brothers of Ireland, St. Mary’s-on-the-Hudson, West 
Park, N. Y.: Brothers of Mary, St. Mary’s, Dayton, 
Ohio.: Brothers of the Holy Cross, Notre Dame, 
Indiana,: Brothers of the Sacred Heart, St. Joseph’s 
Normal School, Metuchen, N. J. 

A letter addressed to the Reverend Superior of each 
of these Orders will bring you more detailed information. 


THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 


(1) Must one who wishes to become a missionary 
have a high school education? (2) Up to what age do 
the different missionary Orders take postulants? (3) 
Where are the Trappist Missionary Fathers located? 
(4) Is it true that they never speak except to our Lord 
in prayer?—F. A. L., Putra. Pa. 


(1) Not necessarily. (2) The general rule is up to 
twenty-five. Exceptions are made in some cases. 
(3) Trappists Fathers are located in Gethsemane, Ky., 
and Lonsdale, R. I. ‘They are contemplatives, not mis- 
sionaries of the word. (4) Not absolutely. If need 
arises they obtain from their superior permission to 
converse with other members of the Order and externs. 


To S. F. M. C. 


Your case is too involved to permit of solution by 
mail. However, it is good to know that we can be re- 
conciled to God by a sincere act of contrition for sins, 
with the intention to confess them as soon as possible. 
It is well to remember also that the injured party must 
be indemnified, no matter whether he be dishonest or 
not. Moreover, restitution to charitable causes will 
not cancel the obligation of justice when the one who 
suffered the injury is known and can be reached, either 
directly or indirectly. Your earnest desire to make 
amends is commendable and salutary.. I regret that I 
can not help you further. Your confessor will tell you 
what you must do and how to go about it. 


THE INCARNATION UNIQUE 


Has there been any man, animal, fish, or other kind 
of being before the beginning of time, or up to the 
present period conceived in the same way as Our Lord 
Jesus Christ?—M. S., Newark, N. J. 


Certainly not before the beginning of time. Nothing 
but God existed before time. Not afterward. The 
Incarnation of Christ is a miracle which is unique. It 
is so stupendous that the unaided human mind could 
never have conceived it, nor when revealed can it fully 
comprehend it, 


PAST CONFESSIONS 


If one is not sure whether past confessions are valid 
or not, will God overlook the past if one is sorry for 
all sins committed?—M. L. C., NEw York. 


God will forgive every soul who is sincerely sorry 
for sins. In regard to your confessions, consult your 
confessor. 


GAELS 


(1) Does the name Clan-ana-Gael mean “Sons of 
Erin” or “Sons of Catholics?” (2) Can a man marry his 
deceased wife’s sister? (3) Why are sponsors for- 
bidden to marry either the parents or the child bapti- 
zed? (4) How many days between Easter Sunday and 
Trinity ‘Sunday?—T. C., Curcaco, Itt. 


(1) Clan-ana-Gael means “Society of Celts.” Celt 
applies to both Irishmen and Scotsmen for they are 
both of the Celtic race. Most likely those Gaels who 
are Irish are Catholics, while the presumption is that 
Scottish Gaels are Protestants. Gael is commonly 
used for the Scotch Highlander. (2) A man may marry 
his deceased wife’s sister with a dispensation. (3) Spiri- 
tual Relationship is an impediment to marriage. It is 
contracted between the person baptized and the baptizer, 
and between the baptized and sponsor. Not between 
sponsor and parent. The reason why sponsors may not 
marry their god-child is because of reverence for the 
sacrament of baptism, which is a spiritual birth. (4) 
Fifty-seven. 


THANKSGIVINGS 


Please publish my thanks for favors received through 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus and the Blessed Virgin, favors 
which I will never forget.—S. G. 


Please find inclosed $5.00 as a thanksgiving offering. 
I have recently received the favor of a complete cure 
from a certain malady.—S. M. C. 


I wish to offer public thanks to St. Jude for two 
favors obtained through his intercessions—R. S. E. 


Please publish my most sincere thanks to St. Jude 
for favors which I have received through his interces- 
sion. I wish to aid in spreading devotion to him— 
M. W 


Inclosed find $10.00, which I am sending in honor 
of St. Jude Thaddeus, glorious Apostle, thanking him 
for a favor received. I believe him to be truly the 
patron of hopeless cases. I had prayed for years. for 
my son that he would give up drinking and go to work. 
But it did not please God to answer my prayers. I 
made novenas and did penance. I was about to give 
up in despair when in your magazine of the month oi 
May I saw the beautiful prayer to St. Jude. I knew if 
I made the novena that God would answer my prayers. 
through the Holy Apostle, and He did. In making the 
novena I went to confession and Holy Communion 
every Sunday for nine weeks. I offered the Holy Mass 
in honor of St. Jude. I said the prayers every day. 
Two days after I finished the novena my son got 4 
good job and is doing very good ever since, thanks to 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus! Please publish this as | 
want others to see it, and put their confidence in St. 
Jude. I love your magazine. I think every time it 


comes into the house it brings a blessing —M. H. L. 
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of sacerdotal families 
theirs belonged to the 
political and religious 
party known as Sad- 
ducees, that is, those 
who through the inter- 
course of Palestine 
with the Greek king- 
doms of Syria and 
Egypt, and also with 
Rome, had adopted 
many of the ways and 
ideas of pagan civili- 
zation. This was to 
the detriment of the 
national religion and 
traditions of which 
they should have been 
the main guardians. 

But if the flame of 
faith flickered rather 
low, that of ambition 
burned fiercely, and 
the Sadducee power 
was strong. Annas at 
the age of thirty- 
seven, and about the 
sixth year of Christ, 
had been freely and 
regularly elected to 
the office of high- 
priest; and this with 
the approval of the 
pro-consul of Syria, 
now a Roman prov- 
ince. This official had 
come to Jerusalem to 
arrange for the in- 
corporation of the 
territories of the de- 


posed tetrarch Archelaus with the Syrian territory. 
The influence of the high-priest had been much in- 
creased by the imperial authority of Rome. Since 


“Ghe House of Annas 


“Ghird Chapter in “Ghe Highway of the Gross 


NNAS-BEN-SETH, Called 
Ananos by Josephus 
the Jewish historian, was during the time 
of our Lord the most prominent figure in 
the national and religious life of Judea. His father, 
Seth, had been the head of one of the most powerful 
priestly families, and is spoken of by Josephus 
as the most fortunate man of his day. Like most 
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CHRIST TEACHING IN THE SYNAGOGUE 


The high priest therefore asked Jesus of his 
disciples, and of his doctrine. Jesus answered 
him: I have spoken openly to the world: I have 
always taught in the synagogue, and in the 
temple wither all the Jews resort; and in secret 

I have spoken nothing. 
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there was no prince reigning 
in Jerusalem, he was made 
president of the Sanhedrim—the then tribunal 
supreme in all matters civil and religious. In 
character Annas was clever, bold, energetic. He 
was well versed in the law, but he was cunning, 
suspicious, unscrupulous, and intensely avaricious. 

He had managed to hold this high and influential 


office for seven years, 
when he was deposed, 
for some cause un- 
known, by the Roman 
procurator, Valerius 
Gratus, the predeces- 
sor of Pontius Pilate. 
Fifteen years after- 
wards he succeeded in 
procuring the dignity 
of high-priest for 
Joseph Caiphas, his 
son-in-law, a man 
much his inferior in 
learning and strength 
of character. All dur- 
ing these years the 
people, who deeply 
resented any infringe- 
ment on a national 
institution, considered 
the several changes in 
their royal priesthood 
as illegal, and looked 
upon Annas as their 
legal pontiff. He thus 
maintained his pres- 
tige in their eyes, and 
held an unchallenged 
ascendancy over the 
Sanhedrim as well as 
in the general policy 
of the chief priests. 
Hence it is that St. 
Luke thus couples the 
two names: “under 
the high priests, 
Annas and Caiphas.” 
Annas, it will be seen, 
was placed first. 


The position of Annas’ residence was for a long 
time a matter of dispute, but it seems established 
that he was at this time dwelling in a wing of the 
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official palace of the high priest. The city wall, 
indeed, now runs between the traditional sites, 
marked by Armenian convents, of the houses of 
Annas and Caiphas, but this fact presents no real 
difficulty, for the two sites are only one hundred and 
fifty yards apart, and both were originally inside 
the wall. This palace of the high-priests was situ- 
ated on the southern 
slope of Mount Sion, 
a little above the 
Cenacle, and looking 
to the west across the 
broad spaces in front 
of the magnificent 
palace which Herod 
the Great had built 
for himself and his 
dynasty. It was of 
considerable extent, 
covering with its vari- 
ous buildings, courts, 
and gardens an area 
of about two acres 
and a half. In com- 
mon with all import- 
ant residences, it con- 
sisted of one, perhaps 
several flagged courts, 
surrounded by build- 
ings of stone’ or 
burnt-brick, having an 
upper story, with 
stone steps for ap- 
proach and windows 
looking into the 
court. It was entered 
from the road by an 
archway closed by a 
massive gate, at the 
side of which was a 
wicket to admit per- 
sons singly into its 
precincts. 


hall of his residence 

Annas was waiting. It was, perhaps, a long room, 
its walls hung with tapestry of bright colors, with 
roof of cedar, or other precious wood. The floor 
was paved, but at one end slightly raised. This 
elevation was of wood on which was spread rich 
carpets and couches for guests; a moveable brazier 
of glowing charcoal gave warmth, and sconces of 
wrought metal held the lamps of olive oil giving 
a clear yet soft light. He did not wear his official 
robes, but he was garbed with simla, or mantle— 
a garment of warm and richly colored cloth worn 





THE PUBLIC PREACHING OF CHRIST 

Ask them who have heard what I have spoken 
unto them: behold they know what things I 
In some reception have said. 


over his tunic of finest linen or wool. This was 
cinctured with a broad girdle, and the fastenings 
of his sandals were embroidered or jewelled; his 
turban was of silk or muslin. His hair was thin, 
and his long white beard framed an intelligent yet 
crafty face,worn and furrowed by thought and care. 
He was not alone. Summons to the Council had 
been issued in good 
time to his friends, 
and some had called 
to see him on their 
way to the meeting. 


E is wearied of 
talking, and sits 
silent, many thoughts 
coursing through his 
brain.... “How long 
they are a-coming: 
how late it is, past 
midnight! Can Judas 
of Kerioth have play- 
ed them false? Has 
the prophet from 
Galilee fled, or suc- 
ceeded in concealing 
Himself in the recess- 
es of that garden at 
Gethsemane? Has 
the captain of the 
guard been so foolish 
as to lead his prisoner 
along the direct road 
through Ophel—the 
quarter of mechanics 
and laborers — and 
now crowded with 
Galileans, and has a 
rescue been attempt- 
ed, perhaps effected?” 
At length a sound 
as of some movement 
—a pause as of wait- 
ing while the great 
gate is slowly swung 
open; then the noise of many feet approaching. As 
door and heavy hangings are thrown back, a slight 
breeze makes the lamps flicker and the light un- 
certain. As the shadows pass and the new-comers 
draw near, Annas realizes that what he has long 
wished for is come at last—he is face to face with 
Jesus of Nazareth. At once all his fears are dis- 
pelled. This broken, captive, helpless Man can be 
no successful conspirator or leader of revolt. His 
vaunted kingdom and power are surely visionary. 
No need to fear Him; rather He deserves pity. 
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Some gentleness comes to Annas’ face slowly, as 
trying to feel its way over the hard lines, some 
condescension to his voice. 

But discontent is rife in the country; men are 
banding together, some openly as the Essenes and 
the Zealots, some secretly in hope of regaining 
national freedom. Any more revolts, and Rome 
may take away their ‘name and nation’ altogether, 
Therefore it were wise to ascertain at least two 
things before the Council met: Who and where are 
this Man’s followers, and what had been His 
teaching. 


Our Lord stands silent amid the guards and 
servants in the dim light of the lanterns and torches 
they hold: silent through the long pauses of Annas, 
inviting and waiting for reply. He still wears the 
customary white linen head-dress bound from the 
brow to back of neck but limp now with the dew 
of night and with His sweat of blood. His pallid 
face bears the traces of the agony more bitter than 
death through which He had passed at Gethsemane. 
The cords are loosed from His neck and waist, and 
His unbound hands hang limp at the side of His 
damp and mud-stained garments. Annas notes the 
calmness and nobility of bearing, the light of sweet- 
ness on the sad face. 


At length the answer comes, amazing Annas and 
his friends as it sweeps aside the insidious questions 
and confronts them with clear and unquestionable 
assertion. He had taught openly, and to the world, 
in city and village, by the roadway and the lake- 
side, in the synagogues and wherever the Jews had 
come, at festival times in the portico of the 
Temple: He had not taught in secret. Why should 
they ask Him? They should ask those who had 
listened to Him; surely they knew what He had 
been teaching. There is again silence. His question- 
ing is illegal in time and place and in its endeavor 
to elicit a confession. 

As no one knows what to do or say, the silence 
grows long and embarrassing and to Annas it be- 
comes humiliating. Then a blow is heard, not from 
a stave or fist, but a sharp slap from an open hand. 
Some assert that it was given by Malchus, and that 
it drew blood, others that our Lord fell upon the 
steps of the raised floor. These things we know not; 
but it was a blow given with the flat of the hand 
across the face, an ignominy as well as a pain. To 
the insolent words that accompany the blow our 
Lord deigns a reply: If He had spoken evil to the 
multitudes let testimony be given, but if well why 
this violence? Annas neither reprimands the ser- 
vant, nor notices the outrage. Again there is an 
‘ awkward silence, and Annas gives a sign that our 
Lord be bound again and led from his presence. 
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ND now he is alone, for the other members of the 

Council have betaken themselves at once to the 
residence of Caiphas. The interview with Jesus of 
Nazareth which he had himself arranged, to which 
he had looked forward so keenly, and from which 
he had expected so much is over; and for him it 
has ended in failure and discomfiture. His friends, 
the guards, the servants, all in the room had wit- 
nessed his defeat and loss of dignity. Under heavy 
sense of mortification his heart sinks deeper and 
deeper, and old age seems to lay its hand more 
heavily upon him. But the strong spirit holds to 
purpose and has the power of rebound. A little 
while and he is at the side of Caiphas; the light, the 
warmth, the sense of numbers and strength rouse all 
his energies—here are priests, eminent doctors in 
the law, heads of the most illustrious families of the 
land. They are the supreme Council of Isreal, they 
are his friends and he can mould them to his will. 
It is true they have no longer the power of the 
sword, of life and death. Rome keeps that, but, if 
carefully managed, Rome will acquiesce and carry 
out their sentence. Another Galilean, Judas of 
Gamald, had headed a rising some years ago. He 
had seen that stamped out in blood even in the 
Temple, he would see this also perish and, if needs 
be, in blood also. 


Greater Gifts 


By P. J. O'Connor Durry 


O I have lost the dreams I had, 
I cannot find them anywhere! 
Dear, treasured things: it made me glad 
To think how jewel-like they shone, 
How perfected, how very fair— 
And they are gone! 


Yet despite this poor wistful mood, 
Beyond my casket (kept for dreams) 

I see good gifts which, once eschewed, 
Are compensation now to me— 

Nay, more and more the richer seems 
Dream-poverty. ... 


In God’s “Gime: 


By Eni DINNIS 


DON’T SUPPOSE that any 

of the readers of this 

story will have visited St. Deaghan’s Well, 

even if they have been in Ireland, especi- 
ally in the remote corner of Ireland where the well 
is situate, nevertheless the natives will tell you that 
a large number of people visit it during the year 
to say their prayers and bring away a drop of the 
blessed water. Most people have not so much as 
heard of a “rag well,” and this was the reason why 
the energetic chatelaine of Ballybraney Castle in- 
sisted on completing the education of her guests 
by sending them on an expedition to St. Deaghan’s 
Well and the little ruined chapel adjoining. 

Frank Heddingly, Mrs. O’Clare’s brother, decid- 
edly had a legitimate grievance when the outing was 
suggested. He had brought with him to Bally- 
braney one Brandon McNeill, a young American of 
Irish parentage whose acquaintance he had made 
whilst on the pilgrimage to the Chicago Eucharistic 
Congress. McNeill had not been a pilgrim—he had 
no definite faith, although his parents had been 
Catholics, so Frank Headingly had borne him off 
to Chicago to learn what the Catholic Church 
meant, and Brandon McNeill had witnessed the 
shining traffic of Jacob’s ladder pitched betwixt 
Heaven and Chicago, from an aeroplane. By this 
it is not meant that modern invention had actually 
served to bring him into touch with the celectial 
trafficing, but the bird’s eye view of 100,000 
automobiles parked outside the city had not been 
without its effect. Brandon had become deeply 
interested in the new aspect of Catholicism, and 
being a man of leisure had quite eagerly accepted his 
friend’s invitation, given on an impulse, to accom- 
pany him to Ireland, Headingly being due on a 
visit to his sister who had married an Irishman. 

“You will find Ireland terribly behind the times.” 
Frank had warned him. : 

“Ah, yes, ’tis very Catholic, isn’t it?” had been 
the exasperating rejoinder, and the Anglo-Saxon had 
half repented of his idea of completing the conver- 
sion of Brandon McNeill in a country where every- 
thing was at least an hour behind hand, from 
breakfast onward. | 

But he might have been spared the “rag well.” 
What on earth had put such a stupid idea into 
Mary’s head? Brandon McNeill was delighting 
in Ballybrancey. He had been vastly amused by 
the complexities incurred through certain folk keep- 
ing the new summer time, whilst others adhered to 


Old Dinny Serves 
St. Deaghan’s Mass 


the old way, and had gallantly 

conjectured that none knew what 
the time was because they all seemed to be living 
in eternity. Frank Headingly was getting quite 
hopeful of bringing to flower seed sown at Chicago, 
when St. Deaghan was brought on to the scene, 
cheek by jowl with the leprechauns and banshees. 
Of course Brandon McNeill was as keen as razors 
to hear all about the “holy well.”” He addressed his 
questions in smooth and suspicious tones of pious 
enquiry: “Who was St. Deaghan?” “Were people 
really cured at the well?” 

It really is maddening when you have been vin- 
dicating the authenticity of St. Peter, or at any 
rate of his presence in Rome, to have a St. Deaghan 
suddenly intrude himself,—the type of semi- 
mythical saint who always gets himself involved in 
the pagan superstitions of the country. The young 
O’Clares were only too delighted to tell the visitor 
all about the “rag well.” It was a place where the 
people went to be cured of their diseases, and the 
idea was that if they left a rag torn off their gar- 
ments tied on to the bushes they would leave the 
disease they happened to be suffering from behind 
as well, though some people said the rags were left 
behind as thank-offerings when a cure took place. 
The well of course was “miraculous” in its origin 
and it never dried up. Molly, the eldest girl, sup- 
plied this information, more shame to her. Head- 
ingley endeavored to put in his spoke. “It is 
scandalous” he said warmly, “the priests ought to 
put a stop to all this paganism,” and at that if 
Molly, who ought to have known better, didn’t go 
and suggest that Father O’Shea must certainly be 
invited to accompany them on the picnic as he 
knew all the history of the holy well. 

Father O’Shea was a primitive—a priest of the 
old, almost vanished type. He had spent all his 
days in the corner of the country where St. 
Deaghan’s Well had sprung into miraculous being 
and St. Deaghan was prabably as real to him as 
St. Paul, if not more so. He spoke a rich brogue, 
and it was quite possible he knew little about 
Chicago. If only it had been his new curate, Father 
Mullingar, who had been suggested it would not 
have mattered. The latter was abreast with the 
times. It was even said that he had been instru- 
mental in installing a radio set in the cottage of 
some poor crippled parishioner—a seemly set-off 
to St. Deaghan, and the pixie people with whom 
he hobnobbed generally. 
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Headingly took his niece to task about it after- 
wards. St. Deaghan’s shrine was an aspect of 
Catholicism which might have been spared the 
enquirer. Molly was a vigorous young person of 
one and twenty, the family chauffeur, and to be 
suspected of having a guiding hand on other things 
besides the wheel of the family Ford. She was 
inpenitent, not to say pert, in her rejoinder. “All 
aspects of Catholicism did not include 100,000 
automobiles,” she said. Of course Father O’Shea 
was the man to show them St. Deaghan’s Well and 
the chapel; he knew all its recent as well as its 
ancient history. “You can tell him the story of 
Chicago and the aeroplane” she said mischievously, 
“that is, if you can get a word in, and Father O’Shea 
will tell you about old Dinny.” 


o Headingly’s disgust Father O’Shea accepted 

the invitation tothe picnic which wasto include 
a visit to the “rag well” also. Ah, but St. Deaghan’s 
Well was a place well worth visiting. ‘Was it all 
superstition about the well?” “That might be, but 
the chapel was a holy place. St. Deaghan had surely 
said his Mass there. There were a million people 
at the Eucharistic Congress in Chicago. Sure that 
would be a holy place too.” Politeness never failed 
Father O’Shea. .... 

St. Deaghan’s Well is approached from a road 
which winds into the solitude of the hills which 
Erin, with instinctive courtesy towards Dame 
Nature, calls mountains. Adjacent to the well 
stands the site of the hermit’s chapel, roughly indi- 
cated by the remains of its walls which scarcely 
tise above the soil. At the end where the altar once 
itood the wall remains its original height and there 
is a tiny window with a rough ledge. The holy 
well is approached by a flight of dank and slippery 
stone steps. Its waters are said never to dry up, 
even in the longest seasons of drought. 

The picnic party encamped itself on the hillside, 
and after tea Father O’Shea was deputed to show 
the well and chapel to the visitors. Molly accom- 
panied them. “I love St. Deaghan’s chapel” she 
said, “and I’m going to.say a prayer there.” 

“You believe in St. Deaghan, then?” said Bran- 
don McNeill. 

“I do” Molly replied emphatically. “It’s a holy 
place, but don’t touch the rags on the bushes be- 
cause they might be infectious. They are off the 


clothes of people with all sorts of diseases, you 
know.” 

Brandon peered into the defiant blue eyes. “You 
wouldn’t notice St. Deaghan’s Chapel at all from 
an aeroplane,” Molly said. 
small, 


tops.” 


“It is so remarkably 
The birds can hardly see it from the tree- 
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MALL the chapel certainly was. It barely held 

the visitors who stood gazing round the tiny 
space. There was something pitiful in the sheer deso- 
lation of what must always have been the abode of 
stark poverty. The present day had made its contri- 
bution, to be in keeping with a tradition of dearth. A 
few beads from a broken rosary lay on the little 
ledge above the altar-space, and someone had left 
there a little soiled picture of the Sacred Heart to 
proclaim the sacred character of the spot where 
the rank grass and the nettles grew. Ireland refuses 
to clothe her hallowed memories in tidiness and 
decorum, and nobody had renovated St. Deaghan’s 
sanctuary. To the left, between the well and the 
sanctuary, a large bush was extending its branches, 
exhibiting its fruits. Rags of every description 
they were, fragments of cloth or linen, abject 
symbols of the sordid poverty to which the fame 
of St. Deaghan owed its promulgation, in later times 
at any rate. They might be saying “Please,” or 
they might be saying “Thank you,” Molly ex- 
plained. But there was one object at least which 
suggested a favor obtained. Lying among the 
nettles was a stout walking stick of the shillelagh 
variety. 

“Quite worth appropriating” Brandon McNeill 
remarked. “I wonder it does not get taken.” 

“Ah now, that will be Dinny’s crutch,” Father 
O’Shea explained excitedly. “He received a favor 
from St. Deaghan”—he eyed the stick affectionately 
—“and came away walking without his stick. He 
always had to walk with a stick, did Dinny, on 
account of the trouble he suffered from. That 
would be a bit of his trousers, yonder on the bush,” 
he added. “I met him coming home that day. He 
was walking at a grand pace, and without his stick, 
and a great hole in the knee of his trousers and 
himself always neat and clean, although impecuni- 
ous. ‘I took the bit out from here,’ says he,’ be- 
cause, owin’ to ut bein’ more worn than the other 
parts, I was able to cut ut out aisier. I had to 
cut ut wid a bit of stone, having no knife convani- 
ent.’ He was a grand man for being on his knees, 
was Dinny.” 


“T should like to meet him,’ Brandon McNeill 
said. 

“Then you'll have to be going to Heaven,” was 
the reply. “Dinny died two months since. God 
rest his soul.” 

“Too late” Brandon said, shaking his head. “You 
see, I was wanting to ask Dinny if there really is 
such a place as Heaven. But was he actually 
cured.” 

“Cured, not at all,” Father O’Shea replied crisply. 
“He made himself a great deal worse walking like 
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that, at a great pace, and without his stick. He 
fell down before he got home, and was laid up, 
which was all for the best, as it gave Maureen a 
chance of putting a patch on his trousers.” 

“But you said something about a favor,” Brandon 
explained, with puckered brows. “It must surely 
have been a very short-lived one.” 

Father O’Shea looked just a trifle abashed. He 
glanced at Molly for support. “Ah” he said, “I 
can’t be telling you that story. Its got no aeroplanes 
in it at all.” 


OLLY seemed to think otherwise. “You can tell 
D it to Uncle Frank,” she suggested, “and Mr. 
McNeill may listen if he likes. It is so Irish,—how 
old Dinny threw away one crutch and walked on 
two after he had received a favor from St. Deaghan.” 
She was full of mischief. McNeill was trying to 
fathom her—a sort of elfish person who might have 
held out a hand to both saint and pixie who hob- 
nobbed at rag wells and places similar. 

“Please tell the story,” Brandon implored. “I 
am desperately interested in St. Deaghan. I had 
a goat called Dinny when my people lived in Ireland. 
I think I named it after the gardener.” 

Father O’Shea’s embarassment disappeared. “You 
must know” he said addressing himself to Frank 
Headingly this time, “that Dinny had served on 
the altar from the age of seven. He came here 
from another part of Ireland when he was getting 
on in years, and he still served Mass—it was the 
breath of his nostrils. He came to live with his 
married son, after his wife died. The son’s farm 
is just over yonder.” Father O’Shea pointed to a 
white cottage nestling in the hollow. “Then he 
contracted the illness which stopped him getting 
to Mass. He couldn’t stand the jolting of a cart 
with an ass under it; then he tried once too often, 
—they brought him home more dead than alive. 
‘You'll have to serve St. Deaghan’s Mass, Dinny,’ 
says the doctor when he examined his heart. ‘It 
must have been a grand thing to have served St. 
Deaghan’s Mass,’ says Dinny. After that, mind 
you, Dinny was one that kept things in his head 
and thought them over—he took to coming up to 
this place on Sunday’s and saying his prayers all 
by himself. People began to talk about it and say 
that he was touched in the head because he would 
move backwards and forwards just as though he 
was serving Mass, and take no notice of anyone 
who came to tie a rag on the bush after visiting 
the well. One day he says to me when I came to 
bring him Holy Communion. ‘Your riverence’ he 
says, ‘I would ask you this, would it be play-acting 
if I was to say to myself that I was hearing Mass, 
up in St. Deaghan’s chapel, and answering it, just 


as though there was a priest saying it at St. 
Deaghan’s altar?’ 

“T thought for a moment and then I answered 
him. ‘No harm at all,’ says I, ‘so long as you don’t 
try and act the priest. If you act the priest’ says 
I,‘you must mention it to me in confession!’ Well, 
he went on for years like that, saying his prayers in 
that way, and people got more and more certain 
that he was crazy. When my new curate, Father 
Mullingar, came, he thought that he ought to be 
stopped spending his time like that play-acting in 
the chapel, for Dinny would be serving his imagi- 
nary Mass every morning, without fail. It was 
over the time of day that he fell foul of Father 
Mullingar. Father Mullingar went up to the farm 
when he came along here. He had got a great idea 
about putting up a radio for old Dinny to listen to, 
—he is very kind to the poor is Father Mullingar. 

““Now Dinny,’ says he, ‘what time do you get 
up in the morning?’ 

‘Indade it be seven o’clock by God’s time,’ says 
Dinny. 

“““God’s time!’ cried Father Mullingar, ‘not at 
all, not at all. No such thing as God’s time,’ says 
Father Mullingar. ‘Sure don’t you understand that 
time is man’s concern.. God lives outside time. 
It’s all the present with Him. He sees everything 
at once. It is we that make things come one after 
the other.’ 

“Now that might have been Greek to most folk, 
but old Dinny had plenty of time to think things 
out, and he was in the habit of listening with 
respect to a priest. And that was how he had some- 
thing to tell me that day when I met him walking 
at a great pace without his stick.” 


HERE came a pause in Father O’Shea’s narra- 
tive. “Go on Father,” Molly said encourag- 
ingly, “Tell it in Dinnny’s own words.” 

“T met him,” Father O’Shea said, removing his 
eyes from the intent countenance of Brandon Mc- 
Neill and addressing himself to Headingly, “tne 
morning I spoke of. He was coming away from the 
chapel. ‘Why Dinny,’ I said, ‘how well you are 
walking! Where is your stick?’ 

““Glory be to God,’ he says, ‘I’ve forgotten my 
stick. There’s a grand thing happened to me up 
in the chapel.’ 

“Have you been to the well, Dinny, and got 
cured?’ said I, holding that to believe one’s eyes 
is not unintelligent, although there may not be 
much credence due to holy wells as a rule. 

“ ‘Cured!’ he said, looking surprised. ‘No its 
just that I forgot to pick up me crutch. It’s a grand 
idea that has come to me whilst I was serving me 
Mass. Bedad, says I to myself. If everything 
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happens at once in the sight of Almighty God, He 
should be seeing St. Deaghan saying his Mass 
and me answering it, all at one and the same 
moment. Dinny, I says to myself, you may be 
serving the Mass and himself saying it; himself’s 
would be a rale Mass thinks I, and that was a 
grand thought. If it’s a rale Mass, Dinny me boy, 
I says, you may be makin’ your intention, and that 
was another grand thought, for it’s a special in- 
tention I’ve had for years. It’s the great St. 
Deaghan, I says, that will be offering it up for ye. 
And then I just recollected myself and I prayed: 
Almighty God, will you take notice of the Mass 
that St. Deaghan’s offering up for my intention 
this minute, if You will excuse me for speakin’ of 
minutes, and You livin’ in Eternity It was a 
great thought,’ Dinny ended up, ‘for a man who 
has knelt for years just fancying things.’ Well, I 
thought that, properly speaking, it was a theological 
question.” (Father O’Shea looked troubled at the 
recollection,—but it seemed harmless enough.) “I 
couldn’t find any heresy in that aspect of Eternity, 
and Dinny was a bit touched in any case, and there 
could be no harm in his child’s play. Still I put 
the case to Father Mullingar when I got home, as it 
was he that has put the idea about God’s time into 
Dinny’s head, and his theology was not so much 
in need of rubbing up as mine. 

“Ah, now,’ said he, ‘It’s crazy that old Dinny is 
through saying too many prayers. He ought to be 
stopped going up to St. Deaghan’s Chapel and carry- 
ing on like that, making game of the Mass. I'll 
get the radio set up in Larry’s cottage,’ says he, 
‘and that will give Dinny something to think about, 
and if he hears the Westminster clock striking over 
in London he’ll get the time of day all right,’ says 
Father Mullingar with a smile at the joke he had 
against the lot of us. ‘And it will take his thoughts 
off eternity for a while at any rate hearing the 
music and speeches and all.’ 

“Well, Father Mullingar was as good as his word 
—he always is. It took him about a fortnight to 
get the radio from Cork, and then set up, and mean- 
while Dinny had got a patch put in his trousers, 
and was about again with the help of two new 
sticks. He wouldn’t let them fetch the other from 
the chapel. It was a rare difficult business for him 
to get to St. Deaghan’s chapel, but since he had 
got the queer idea into his head that he was actually 
serving St. Deaghan’s own Mass, there was no 
stopping him at all. ‘Sure, and the face of him 
when he comes home,’ Maureen said to me. ‘ ’Tis 
the sight of Heaven that he has in his eyes,’ says 


she, ‘and the new patch nearly out of his knees 
already.’ 
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“One Sunday morning after he had offered his 
Mass, Father Mullinger said to me, ‘I’m going over 
in the car to Larry O’Flynn’s to take the loud 
speaker. Old Dinny hasn’t heard the radio yet, 
and it will be great fun,’ says he, ‘when Big Ben 
strikes. Dinny will be hearing it up in St. Deaghan’s 
Chapel, if he is there saying his prayers, and he 
will be just wondering what it is.’ 

‘I think I'll come with you,’ said I, ‘I doubt if 
Dinny will be well enough to be out of bed. He 
was very queer last time I was there a day or two 
ago. I had promised to take him Holy Communion. 
But when we reached the cottage Maureen told us 
that Dinny had gone up to the chapel as usual. 
‘I’m in a way about it,’ she said, ‘for the Lord 
knows he was not able to do it.’ ; 

“‘“Never mind, Maureen,’ said Father Mullingar. 
‘T’ll fix up the loud speaker and we'll set him listen- 
ing to the wonderful things it will tell him. At 
noon it will be telling you the right time, if I 
make haste and get it fixed.’ ‘The right time,’ 
says Maureen, ‘that would be God’s time, and not 
the London time,’ and at that I moved off leaving 
Father Mullingar to instruct her in the matter. 

“T came up here,” Father O’Shea ran his eye 
over the place where the little group was standing. 
“Dinny was sitting over yonder.” He pointed to 
a heap of loose stones fallen from the wall. “He 
was leaning forward on one of his sticks—the other 
was on the ground beside him—and breathing 
heavily. The patch was very nearly out of his 
knee. He had his rosary in his hand, and I did 
not disturb him. I can see him now as he sat there, 
with his queer blue eyes gazing before him at the 
stick which he*had thrown away on another occa- 
sion, it being the object which came within range 
of his vision. He may have been thinking of that 
grand thought of his, and how it came to him, on 
the day when he went home walking, as you might 
say, on the air. In a few minutes up comes Father 
Mullingar—quick as he could walk. ‘Is Dinny 
here? he says. ‘We shall be hearing Big Ben 
strike in a moment. I wonder what the old boy 
will think of the miracle? Hush,’ says he, ‘don’t 
disturb him.’ 

“So we stood quiet and the next moment there 
rang out in the stillness the sound of the chime 
that comes before the striking of the hour. ‘Ding 
dong, ding dong’ (Father O’Shea intoned it, keep- 
ing time with his finger.) I never heard that with- 
out a feeling of something coming along. ‘Ding 
dong, ding dong, ding dong.’ Then came the pause 
before the striking of the hour. 

“Dinny had looked up suddenly at the sound 
of the chime. We watched him. He didn’t look in 
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the direction it came from. He looked towards the 
place where the altar stood—over yonder. Then 
he got up and went over quickly to the spot where 
he used to kneel when he fancied that he was serv- 
ing Mass, and knelt down. At the first stroke of 
the clock at Westminster he made the Sign of the 
Cross and started muttering the answer to the 
Introibo ad altare Dei. 

“‘He’s going through the whole business,’ Father 
Mullingar said; ‘shall we speak to him?’ Then Big 
Ben struck again. ‘No’ I answered him, ‘let him 
be, let him be.’ And the clock struck a third time. 
Then we waited whilst the great notes boomed out. 
Dinny was kneeling stiff and upright. He didn’t 
answer any more. ‘He’s listening,’ answered Father 
Mullinger; and I don’t know what made me say 
what I did, but I answered; ‘He is, but he is not 
listening to the time.’ And then Big Ben struck 
again, and Dinny remained still an image. When 
the last stroke had sounded he moved. He was 
some moments trying to struggle to his feet. When 
he had got on to them he seemed to have forgotten 
all about what he was supposed to be doing. He 
came away from the altar step, and as I looked at 
his face I thought suddenly of what Maureen had 
said of the face of him when he came home from 
serving St. Deaghan’s Mass. 

“Well, Dinny,’ says Father Mullingar, ‘and did 
you hear the clock strike just now.’ 

“‘TIndade and I did’, Dinny answered him. ‘It 
sthruck twice,’ says he, ‘once before Mass, and 
again when Mass was over. That would be the 
half hour, I suppose,’ says he, ‘but I should have 
thought it was more than half an hour that the 
Mass took. Glory be to God, it was a grand Mass.’ 

“*But that was Big Ben striking away in Eng- 
land,’ says Father Mullingar, trying to wake Dinny 
up to the existence of his miracle, ‘and it struck 
twelve. It has only just stopped striking.’ 

“Dinny looked just a trifle perplexed. He tried 
to follow what was being said to him out of courtesy, 
he was a very real gentleman, was Dinny. ‘I heard 
the chimes,’ he explained to Father Mullingar. 
‘That would be St. Deaghan reminding me that 
it’s time for Mass, says I, and I went over to the 
altar all in a hurry. And then a grand clock struck 
one, somewhere, Big Ben was it? God forgive you 
Dinny, says I, you’re an hour late. “Twas twelve 
that you ought to have served Mass. And then a 
voice seemed to say: ‘Never mind Dinny, there is 
no such thing as time with God Almighty.’ And 
that set me thinkin’ about God’s time an’ all. And 
then I seemed to hear, a rale voice it was this time, 
saying the words the priest says as he stands at 
the altar. IJmtroibo ed altere Dei, and I made the 


answer which is, as your reverence knows, to God 
Who giveth joy to me youth. And then a strange 
feeling came over me that I was out away in God’s 
time, and that I was servin’ all the Masses that had 
iver been said by every priest, not only St. Deaghan. 
And I seemed to hear a wonderful voice saying the 
words of the Mass—a voice like the sound of many 
waters. It was a grand thing that happened. I 
seemed to be servin’ all the Masses that iver shall 
be said until the crack of doom, as well as all the 
Masses that ever were. And there was a grand 
singin’ of the Gloria in Excelsis, and, God forgive 
me, I forgot to go on answerin’ the Mass. I just 
listened. And when it came to the consecration a 
voice cried, “Make haste Dinny, and offer it for 
your intention, for this is THE MASS, this is every 
Mass.” and then,’ Dinny said, ‘I heard the clock 
strike again. One big boom and Mass was over.’ 
That was what Dinny had to say to Father Mul- 
lingar.” 


ATHER O’Shea paused and blinked at the little 

window with the soiled picture and the broken 
rosary on the ledge. Then he glanced at Brandon 
McNeill. The latter was standing bareheaded. 
“You see God had, indeed, given joy to his second 
childhood and allowed him to dream a dream in 
the midst of his child’s play, as it were. 

“Father Mullingar answered Dinny quite matter- 
of-fact. “There were ten strokes of the clock which 
you didn’t catch’, says he, ‘owing to you being out 
of earshot at the time. You see Dinny,’ says Father 
Mullingar, and you would have hardly have recog- 
nized his voice, ‘there is a limit to the Big Ben 
miracle, and there are places where the loud speaker 
can’t make itself heard.’ 

“Then Dinny made a remark which I have quoted 
many times since. ‘Bedad,’ he said, ‘that’s true, 
and a man’s no nearer Heaven in an aeroplane than 
he is standin’ on that heap of stones.’ 

“ “Not so near, Dinny, ‘says Father Mullingar; 
‘that heap of stones was very near to Heaven just 
now.’ 

“Well, that was the last time that poor Dinny 
served his Mass at St. Deaghan’s altar. We practi- 
cally had to carry him home. Maureen put him to 
bed, and said it was just as well as the patch had 
come entirely out of his trousers, but Dinny had 
done with garments, even the earthly garment that 
as a rule keeps a man from the ‘third Heaven.’ 
He died two days later. God rest his soul. It 
was a grand favor that he got up at St. Deaghan’s 
and that’s the story of it.” 

“Thank you, Father,” Brandon McNeill said. 
He was still bare-headed, although the faintly in- 
dicated sanctuary seldom received that recognition 
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from strangers. “This has given me a new aspect 
of Catholicism. You warned me that the rags 
might be infectious,” he said, turning to Molly, “and 
I believe I have contracted a touch of Dinny’s com- 
plaint.” 

“T wonder if the old fellow got the thing he used 
to pray for at his Mass?” Frank Headingly asked, 
musingly. 

“T know what his intention was,” Molly said, “he 
told me. It was to get faith for some-one whom he 
used to call the ‘little master,—the son of the 
‘amily he was gardener to in Clare. They went 
away to America. The little master lost his faith 
when he grew up and Dinny got word of it, he 
loved the little master and the little master had 
named his pet goat after him.” 

“Then he must have been me,” said Brandon 
McNeill. ; 

“T knew it was,” Molly said, “when you men- 
tioned the pet goat. But haven’t you given rather 
a neat answer to Uncle Frank’s question?. He was 
asking if Dinny’s prayer had been answered.” 

They stood in silence, the four of them, in the 
tiny space which encircled infinity. Then the silence 
was broken by the note of Big Ben of Westminster 
striking seven down at Larry’s farm. Force of 
habit moved Father O’Shea. “That would be six 
o'clock by God’s time,” he remarked. 

And away in God’s time Brandon McNeill and 
Molly O’Clare were living a moment upon which 
divine love had set the seal of immortality. 


HERE is a Steady decay in the various Protestant 
© congregations. The rich, as a class, and the 
people of the abyss, so far as they move towards any 
existing religious body, will be attracted by the 
moral kindliness and picturesque organisation and 
venerable tradition of the Catholic Church. We are 
only in the beginning of a great Catholic revival. 
The country side of the coming time will show 
many a splendid cathedral, many an elaborated 
monastic palace towering amidst the abounding col- 
leges and technical schools. Along the moving plat- 
forms of the urban centre—amidst the. shining 
advertisements that will adorn them—will go the 
ceremonial procession, all glorious with banners and 
censer-bearers. Countless ecstatic nuns will shelter 


from the world in simple refuges of refined austerity. 
When miracles are needed, miracles will occur. 
Except for a few queer people, nourished on Maria 
Monk and such like anti-Papal pornography, I 
doubt if there will be any Protestants among the 
tich—H. G. Wexs in Anticipation.” 
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Curist AMONG THE Low Ly by Leon L’hermitte in the Metro- 
politan Art Museum, New York. 


Christ Among the Lowly 


By ELEANOR Ropcers Cox 


To farther and to fairer-fields departed, 

No more the gentle painter shall set down 

To nurture other souls the dreams high-hearted 

That steeled his own ’gainst fortune’s smile or 
frown. 


Yet here amongst us is that which unchanging 
In verdance green his memory shall keep, 

A spirit-anchorage ’mid fancies ranging, 

A peaceful isle set in the troubled deep. 


For here, its message wordlessly declaring 
To all who for a gracious moment’s space 
Turn hither from their gain or pleasure-faring. 
His “Christ among the Lowly” sheds its grace. 


Repeats its story of lives unassuming— 

Of those who pray with labor-gnarléd hands— 
Above them still the Savior-Love illuming, 
The Brother-Love that shares and understands. 


Ah, painter gone! A truth beyond all guessing 
For us, for all, thine art hath here enshrined— 
Only on him shall fall Christ’s utmost blessing 
Who follows Him in lowliness of mind. 
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“ohe “Wondrous Lassion 


“Che Appeal of Gesus Crucified 


HE Lorp God of Isreal 
alone doth wonderful 
things,” sings Holy David. _Isaias, 

speaking of the God-Man, says “His name 

shall be called Wonderful. (Is. 9/6). God is great 
in all His works, but His mighty deeds are eclipsed 
in the wonderful work of the redemption. The 
Saints never tire of telling the marvels of His 
wondrous Passion. 

Assuming our human nature, the Second person 
of the Holy Trinity did not lay aside His God head. 
He concealed it under the guise of human flesh and 
blood so that the two natures became one person. 
God became man but nevertheless remains God, 
in everything, except sin. He became one of us. 

The two natures (of God and Man) were so 
joined in that wonderful union, that what we say of 
the one nature we may predicate of the other. 
Thus, when Jesus Christ was sad, tired, disconsolate 
or wept, we can say with all truth, that God was 
sad, tired, disconsolate or that God wept. 

Had we been present beneath that Cross on 
Calvary at three o’clock one Friday afternoon, 
hearing the ‘loud cry,’ and seeing His head fall 
upon his shoulder, we could say, in all truthful- 
ness, that Life over-reached Itself, Immortality was 
overcome, the Immutable changed and that God 
had died. 

We are inclined to believe that it would have been 
a great miracle, a mighty manifestation of the 
power of God, had Christ come down from the 
cross and defied His enemies to take His life. How 
we sometimes wish that He had done this, that He 
had wrenched Himself free from the nails and, 
descending from the cross, had silenced His enemies 
and routed them in dire confusion. But Jesus 
Christ, “the Power of God,” overwhelmed with 
suffering and abuse, showed His God-like power, 
when, bowing His Head, He gave up the ghost. For 
the greatest of all wonders is that Jesus Christ 
died. 

To walk upon the waters of the lake, to cure 
the sick, to raise the dead and to predict the future, 
all these were comparatively easy to the God made 
Man. But to give up His life when He had it in 
His power not to die, and to die in shame and 
agony indescribable—this was the supreme manifes- 
tation of the might of Christ. “I lay down my 
life, that I may take it again. No man taketh it 
from me: but I lay it down of myself, and J have 


By Norman KELLy, C. P. 


power to lay it down: and I 
have power to take it up again.” 
(St. John: 10/18). With great reason and antici- 
pating the struggle, in the garden He prayed, “My 
Father, if it be possible, let this chalice pass from 
Me.” (St. Matthew: 26/39). 

Christ could have walked free from the Mount of 
Olives; He could have shunned the occasion of His 
death and even on the cross could have accepted the 
challenge of His enemies that He come down. But, 
with courage equal to God’s, He faces His terrible 
death unhesitatingly, “despising the shame.” Ap- 
parently conquered, He overcomes. 

Nothing less than divine fortitude was needed 
to master the temptation of that last hour. His 
enemies, strutting before His cross, revile and blas- 
pheme Him. The people pass by and ‘wagging 
their heads,’ scornfully cry, “Vah, Thou that des- 
troyest the temple of God, and in three days doth 
rebuild it; save Thy own self.” (St. Matthew: 27/ 
40). The Chief Priests, mocking Him, said, “He 
saved others; Himself He cannot save. If He be the 
King of Israel, let Him come down from the cross, 
and we will believe in Him.” (Ibid: 42). “The sol- 
diers also mocked Him, coming to Him and offering 
Him vinegar, saying: if Thou be the King of the 
Jews, save thyself.” (St. Luke 23/37). Even one of 
His companions in agony reviled Him. The thief on 
His left sneered, “If Thou be the Christ, save thy- 
self ar us.” (St. Luke 23/39). 

Surely it demanded the power and the fortitude 
of God to withstand this onslaught of hate and 
revenge. The people, the Chief Priests, the Scribes, 
the Elders, the Rulers, and the Soldiers and the 
thief, inspired of the evil one, did their utmost 
to make His task more difficult. By an act of His 
will, He could have descended from the cross and 
annihilated this rabble. He was able to save Him- 
self and others, but by saving Himself He would 
have frustrated the ordained purpose of the incar- 
nation. With the power of God He conquers self, 
bows His head and dies. 


HE STORY of the Passion is a book of wonders, 
© and, like God Himseif, is eternally incom- 
prehensible. Marvels of glory and power there are, 
but the miracle of love that prompted Him to bear 
all ‘for us sinners and our salvation,” casts all other 
wonders into the shadow. Every sentiment of awe 
and admiration in the human breast must rise to its 
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marvelous love of the Redeemer for fallen man. 

When man was hopelessly lost Christ became 
His Surety. The Joy of the Angels came forth from 
the abode of the blessed and appeared on earth “in 
the form of a servant.” (Phil: 2/7). Creator of the 
world, He found no place prepared for Him. The 
home of the beasts of the field was His first abode 
and a manger His cradle. On His birthday His 
sufferings began. Knowing full well the reception 
to be accorded Him, “He came unto His own and 
His own received Him not.” (St. John: 1/11). 
Realizing that poverty, toil, fatigue, reproach and 
persecution, and finally an ignominious death would 
be His lot; knowing that every obstacle would be 
placed in His path, that guilty man could devise 
or diabolical ingenuity invent; foreseeing clearly the 
scenes of His Sufferings and in anticipation enduring 
them all, girded with the power and courage of God, 
He counted all these things as nothing and was 
straitened till His baptism by fire be accomplished. 
(St. Luke 12/50). 

His wonderful love was not sated until towards 
three o’clock on that first Good Friday, when He 
looked down from His cross and His last loud cry 
rent the curtain of preternatural darkness and dis- 
closed to an ungrateful world, the figure of the God- 
Man, dead, upon the cross. 


HE Jews, hurrying from Calvary, could look 

back and even to this day, men can look 
towards that hill in Judea and see drawn in bold 
outline against the evening sky—a fitting illustration 
of the Master’s touching words to His disciples, 
“Great love than this no man hath, that a man lay 
down His life for His friends.” (St. John: 45/13). 

There is might and a sublimity in the wondrous 
Passion of the Son of God that compels admiration. 
There is grandeur and majesty in the love that 
prompted His sacrifice that no human mind can 
appreciate. Our efforts and prayers should ever be, 
that by meditation on these sacred mysteries, “we 
may be able to comprehend with all the saints, 
what is the breath, and length and height, and 
depth” of the love of Christ which surpasseth all 
knowledge. (Ephes: 3/18-19). 

For, the wonder of it! The love of God for us as 
shown in the Passion extended to each individual 
soul in particular. It was for me, personally, that 
He was riveted to the tree. It was for my sins that 


He endured the mockery, the derision and the 
blasphemy; for me He bends His shoulders to the 
scourges and gives His head for the thorny crown; 
tor me He drags His Cross to Calvary; for me the 
soldiers pierced His hands and feet with nails; for 
me He hangs suspended on three nails for three 
long hours. And when the time for the supreme 
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sacrifice had come He had me and my sins in mind, 
and for me, personally, He died. 


AN there be a more powerful discouragement of 
C sin than this thought, that my sins, the sins I 
committed last year or last week or an hour ago,— 
for these sins, Jesus Christ made atonement upon 
the cross? My sins may be translated into terms of 
blood, of hate, of agony and of every suffering that 
the Saviour endured in His Passion. 

Saul, on the way to Damascus, with a heart 
filled with passion, “breathing out threatening and 


- slaughter against the disciples of the Lord,” (Acts: 


9/10) met His Crucified God face to face. “He 
heard a voice saying to him: Saul, Saul, why per- 
secutest thou me?” (Acts: 9/4-5). The sight of 
that vision and the remembrance of those words 
changed a persecutor into an apostle. The abandon- 
ment of his past sins was complete. And in all his 
writings we can detect the grief of his heart for the 
sins of His early days. a 
And if for any soul, surely, for a member of the 
Arch-Confraternity, the wondrous Passion of the 
God-Man should be the great deterrent of Sig. 
Jesus Christ wrought wonders—wonders of love aw@ 
power—to redeem each one of us. Knowing w 
and realizing better the suffering of Christ, we 
should make our lives the holier. Our daily prayer 
for the conversion of sinners should be “that they 
also who live, may not now live to themselves, but 
unto Him who died for them.” (2Cor: 5/15). 


* * * * 


All great saints, souls utterly opposed to the 
spirit of this world, were all great sufferers. St. 
Paul, vessel of election, gloried in tribulation. St. 
Chrysostom, writing on that one sentence of the 
epistle of St. Paul, “Paul, the prisoner of Jesus 
Christ,” declares, “It is a more illustrious title to be 
a prisoner for Jesus Christ than to be either an 
apostle, a doctor or an evangelist. This is a great 
dignity, and greater than a kingship or a consul- 
ship. He who loves Christ would rather be in 
chains for Him than in heaven. No glittering crown 
adorns a head so much as a chain borne for Christ. 
If I had given me the choice of all heaven or this 
chain, I should take the chain. If I might have 
stood with the angels above, near the thorne of 
God, or bound with Paul, I should have preferred 
the prison. Nothing is so happy es this chain. I 
do not pronounce Paul happy because he was taken 
up in rapture into Paradise, as that he bore his 
chain. Had you rather have been the-angel loosing 
Peter in chains, I had rather have been Peter. This 
gift of chains is something greater than to stop the 
sun, to move the world or to command devils.” 
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HIS KINGDOM WILL COME IN CHINA 
IF WE PRAY AND WORK FOR IT! 


Christ's Commission — 


O ye, therefore, and teach all 
nations.” This is the great 
missionary command of 

Jesus Christ. In giving it, He shows 
us the right use of our own power. 
That power is to be used for the 
benefit of others: “Go ye, there- 
fore, and teach.” No man is free 
to turn his power to merely 
personal or selfish ends, 

A man’s power may be intel- Our Lord came into the world to save ALL man. 
lectual or commercial or social; kind. For their salvation He thirsted in His death 
that is, he may have great thinking agony upon the Cross. Are we Catholics Spiritual 
powers or money or social influ- profiteers, selfishly restraining the merits of His 
ence. Whatever it be, he must redemption? Are we doing ANYTHING at all to oe 
use it for others. He must give. further His interests and to extend His Kingdom: 

How comprehensive is Christ’s 
commission! Standing with eleven 
poor and ignorant men on a moun- 
tain in Galilee, He turns the world 
into a school and appoints its 
teachers. He refers to no diffi- 
culties. He provides for neither 
surrender nor defeat. He places no 
boundaries. The world is a unit. 
It is a school. All nations are the 
scholars. His Gospel is the sub- 
ject to be taught to everyone. 

Christ’s commission is _ not 
limited to the original Apostles. To 
all Catholics is given the com- 
mand to preach the Gospel in 
whatever way they can and to 
preach it to all nations! 























HE many sacrifices of the past four years have not been in vain. God has sent 
us a host of His own generous friends through whose fervent prayers and 
financial help our Chinese missions have been signally favored. At present 

we have in China twenty-five Priests, one Brother and five Sisters of Charity. In the 
coming September they shall be joined by four more Priests and four Sisters of St. 
Joseph. The part of China in charge of our Missionaries is the Province of North 
Hunan where the people are very poor and wretched. To their ordinary sufferings 
have been added the woes of famine, pestilence, civil war and banditry. In spite of 
insuperable difficulties our Missionaries are courageously carrying on! They are 
counting on the interest of Catholics in extending Christ’s Kingdom in China. 
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Your Ansmer 


Ce the Reader of this page, 


are a Catholic, You admire 

the heroic zeal that makes 
our good missionary Priests and 
Sisters exile themselves for Christ’s 
dear sake from home and family 
and all that is naturally precious 
to them. Unless your admiration 
goes farther than that it means 
very little indeed. 

You can make it mean much by 
turning it into spiritual and mater- 
ial help. Will you please help the 
Missionaries; or, rather, will you 
do something or contribute some- 
thing to establish the kingdom of 
Christ in China? Shall Christ dwell 
in that devil-worshipping land? 
If we really love Him, we will do 
something to bring into His fold 
those other sheep that have not yet 
heard His voice, and we will do 
it whole-heartedly and gladly. 

God has been good to us. Let us 
be good to God, Whatever we 
have belongs to Him. Let us 
freely give Him a part of it by 
helping His servants in China. 
He will not be outdone in gener- 
osity. He repays a hundredfold, 
though surely we should not be so 
small as to look for returns from 
Him Who has been so generously 
good to every one of us! 
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who have never heard even the name Jesus Christ. In ignorance because they 

were never taught, oppressed by poverty, without hope for the future, these 
souls are miserable indeed. Have they no claims upon us? Can we not do something 
for them? Surely we will help the Missionary. He has but one life to give to the 
salvation of souls, and that life he cheerfully gives. He has dedicated his talents 
and energies to the interests of Christ in China, and he will further those interests 
to the limit of his abilities. But the Missionary needs help. He needs your prayers 
that he may not falter in his vocation and hard labor. He needs money, not for him- 
self, but for the poor, the aged, the sick, the orphan. You will help him? 


Cv Missionary beholds in China millions for whom our Lord suffered and died 
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cArchconfraternity (Comment 


(Intention of the Archconfraternity of the Sacred Passion for October, 1926) 


HE INTENTION of the Archconfraternity 
for this month is Our Passionist Mission 
in Germany. Readers of THE Sicn will 
recall that several years ago Frs. Victor 

and Valentine, C.P., left this country to start a 
Passionist establishment in Munich. The former 
recently returned to bring back with him eight 
new volunteers, four priests, two students, a brother 
and a brother-postulant. Three priests and a 
brother were from the Western Province of The 
Holy Cross: Frs. Bonaventure Oberst, John Philip 
Maerder, and Leonard Barthelemy, C. P., with 
Brother Conrad Jochum. From our Eastern Pro- 
vince of St. Paul of the Cross were Fr. Matthew 
Kuebel, Cfs. Adolph Schmitt and Christopher Berlo, 
with a brother-postulant, Edward Abendscheen. 
This Province has also sent to Germany during the 
past few years Frs. Leopold Snyder, Winfred 
Guenther, with Brothers Paul Fritschy and Valen- 
tine Rausch. The eight new missionaries sailed for 
Germany, Saturday, September 18th, on the Red 
Star Liner, Belgenland. 


THE OTHER SHEEP 


E promised in last month’s issue of THE SIGN 
(D to devote this month’s page of Comment to a 
consideration of our lay apostolate work; but as we 
hope to introduce soon a new idea in connection 
with this work, we shall postpone comments on the 
apostolate for a month or two. 

We have always insisted that the work of at- 
tracting souls into the Church is naturally associated 
with the purpose behind the Archconfraternity of 
the Passion in spreading devotion to Christ Cruci- 
fied,—for two reasons. First, because Christ Cru- 
cified has always been the center of all our Faith 
and devotion from the time when St. Paul cried out, 
“We preach Christ Crucified” and “I profess to 
know nothing among you save Christ and Him 
Crucified;” and, secondly, because those outside the 
Faith are continually drawing further away from 


Christ on His Cross, and must be led back to Him, 
as anyone may come to realize from the fact that 
the crucifix is not found in their churches. 
Several instances from real life may well be given 
here to prove this fact. 
One of the priests who works with the Catholic 


Evidence Guild in England, preaching in the open +-.° 


streets, was giving a little talk one night on the 
Passion of Christ, describing what our Lord suffered, 
and how He suffered all for love of us. Going home 
afterwards, he happened to overhear a conversation 
between several women about his sermon: “Ah,” 
said one, “I likes to ’ear the bloody beggar talk, 
but I don’t believe a word ’e says.” 

In another town, after the same priest had set 
up his crucifix on his platform preparatory to his 
sermon, the English bobbies made him take it down, 
because it was war time, and they thought he was 
trying to stir up the people by picturing for them 
the falsely reported German atrocities. 

This utter ignorance of the sufferings and death 
of our Divine Savior is quite as evident in many 
places of our country, and even among our educated 


people. An American priest tells the following story - 


as an illustration. 

He happened to dine with a party of American 
men and women after one of the performances of 
the Passion Playin Oberammergau several years ago. 
At the dinner the conversation naturally turned on 
the marvelous production just witnessed. One of 
the ladies turned to the priest and said, “Father, it 
is all very wonderful. But I am wondering just 
where they got the plot for it.” 

Do we wonder that God has raised up a Religious 
Congregation in these latter days whose chief pur- 
pose is to spread devotion to our Lord’s Sacred 
Passion? Do you wonder when we say that the 
work of bringing back souls outside the Church is 
in many, many cases bringing them back not only 
to the Church of Christ Crucified, but really to a 
knowledge and love of Jesus Crucified Himself? 








| 


THE ARCHCONFRATERNITY OF THE SACRED PASSION 


The Archconfraternity of the Sacred Passion has been generously enriched with indulgences for the living and the 
dead. The only essential condition for membership is to have one’s name registered. There are three degrees of member- 
ship. FIRST DEGREE Members make daily Five Offerings of the Precious Blood in honor of the Five Wounds of 
Christ. SECOND DEGREE Membess make the Stations of the Cross once a week, besides saying the prayers of the 
First Degree. THIRD DEGREE Members make five to ten minutes Meditation daily on the Passion besides saying the 
prayers of the First and Second Degrees The SPIRITUAL ACTIVITY of the Archconfraternity consists in a 
CRUSADE OF PRAYERS and GOOD WORKS for missionary work at homes and in China. Membership will 
increase your personal devotion to Christ Crucified. Send your name for enrollment to THE SIGN, Union City, N. J. 
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“G@he Samaritan Passover 
cAs Seen By An American Passionist 


HE READERS of 
THE SIGN may be 
interested in our 
visit to Mt. Gera- 
zim for the Samaritan Pass- 
over. To us it was one of the most interesting ex- 
periences we have had since our arrival in Palestine. 

The average pilgrim to the Holy Land, as a 
general rule, views this part of the Land of Promise 
from the interior of an uncomfortable and speeding 
automobile. Coming up from Jerusalem, on the 
way to Nazareth, he stops for a moment, under the 
shadow of Mount Gerazim, to descend into the 
plain, and visit Jacob’s Well. To the east, as far 
as the mountains that border the Jordan Valley, 
stretches a broad, fertile plain. Before him, to the 
north, as he descends to the well, is the Tomb of 
Joseph, and on the eastern slope of Mt. Hebal lies 
the village of Sichar, the dwelling place of the 
Samaritan woman with whom our Lord conversed, 
as related in the fourth chapter of St. John. Turn- 
ing towards the west, the pilgrim sees the valley 
narrow abruptly, at the point where Gerazim and 
Hebal seem almost to meet in two low, rocky peaks. 
Just before the entrance to this narrow pass stood 
ancient Sichem, the ruins of which are being 
now excavated by a German-Dutch Archaeological 
Society. 

The road after leaving Jacob’s Well turns to the 
west and skirts the southern side of the pass, from 
which the pilgrim gains a lovely view of the wide 
valley beyond, and the city of Nablus, the home 
of the Samaritans. If he is fortunate as to time and 
otherwise, he may stop in the city and visit their 
synagogue, and see the ancient copy of the 
Pentateuch, which dates back, probably, to the 
early centuries of the Christian era. Otherwise he 
must not linger, and the chauffeur with a wave of 
his hand indicates and dismisses the site of ancient 
Sichem, Mt. Hebal on the right, Mt. Gerazim on 
the left, the railroad station, the Latin Church, and 
the English Hospital. 

It was our good fortune to visit this most interest- 
ing part of the Holy Land in company with the 
Reverend Pere Jaussen, O. P., who has lived in 
Palestine for upwards of thirty vears, and who has 
very thoroughly studied and explored Nablus and 
its environs. The good Father speaks Arabic as 
fluently as the Arabs themselves, and appears to be 
personally acquainted with every individual in 


By GaBrIEL SWEENEY, C. P. 


With Etchings, from Photographs, by 


ELEANOR LANE 


Nablus—Christian, Moslem 
and Samaritan. With him, 
naturally, we saw much 
more than the casual pil- 
grim could hope to see. 

The present city of Nablus, or Nablouse, derives 
its name from Flavia Neapolis, a city built by the 
Romans, in honor of Flavius Vespasian the emperor 
of that time, immediately after the destruction of 
Jerusalem. Some of the original ruins may still 
be seen; particularly a portion of the aqueduct 
which conveyed water to the city from a spring on 
the mountain-side. The same spring still supplies 
water to the city, it may be remarked. But the city 
itself had been destroyed and rebuilt so frequently 
that hardly any other traces of its founders remain 
at the present day. 


E history of Sichem, the predecessor of Nab- 

louse, dates back to the days of the patriarchs 
and even beyond. The Canaanites had already a 
city established here when Abraham came out of 
the land of Chaldea at the command of God. It 
was at Sichem that he received the first promise 
that this land should belong to his descendants. 
(Genesis 12/6). Here also came Jacob, returning 
from Syria into the adopted land of his grandfather; 
here he bought a field and dug a well—symbolic in 
this land of permanent settlement—the same well 
from which our Divine Lord drank, and from which 
the pilgrim may drink today. 

It was at Sichem that Josue assembled the Twelve 
Tribes for the reading of the Law and of the Bless- 
ings and Curses, very soon after their entrance into 
the Promised Land. (Josue 8/33). In fact, Mt. 
Gerazim and Mt. Hebal are also called the Mount 
of Blessings and the Mount of Curses. In the 
division of the land among the Twelve Tribes, 
Sichem fell to the lot of the tribe of Ephraim. Be- 
cause of its position at the entrance of the gate- 
way to and from the Mediterranean, it played an 
important part in many of the wars of the Israelites. 

When the Ten Tribes revolted, under Roboam, 
the son of Solomon, Sichem became the first capital 
of the Northern Kingdom. Later on, however, the 
capital was transierred to Samaria or Sebaste, and 
Sichem lost much of its importance. 

It came into prominence once more upon the 
return of the Jews from Babylon. During the exile 
it had been colonized by pagans who adopted the 
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Mosaic Law, while retaining some of their heathen 
practices. The returning Jews refused to recognize 
them as brethren, and rejected their aid in the re- 
building of the Temple and the Holy City. There- 
upon, Sanballat, their leader, set up a rival temple 
on Mt. Gerazim, and founded the sect of the 
Samaritans. This sect has worshipped there almost 
uninterruptedly down to the present day. 


om the time of the schism the Samaritans have 

been a race apart, accepted neither by the Jews 

nor by the pagans. Their constant revolts against the 
ever-changing rulers of Palestine, with attendant 
defeats and massacres, have reduced them from the 
once powerful tribe that occupied the whole of 
Samaria to a mere handful of individuals, now too 
insignificant even to be persecuted, huddled in one 
corner of a Moslem city. The Samaritans of today 
number one hundred and sixty-five. Hitherto they 
have not intermarried with either the Jews or the 
Arabs, and have been in danger of extinction. 
Rumor has it that they have been negotiating with 
the Jews for wives, and that they have recently 
secured several ‘prospects.’ The Jews, beyond 
question, are manifesting great interest in the 
Samaritan Feasts. We, ourselves, saw numbers of 
them on Mt. Gerazim for the Passover this year. 
This is a distinct departure from an age-old tra- 


i 


dition. The Jews and the Samaritans from the 
beginning of the schism were bitter enemies. The 
Gospel remarks this, in passing, on several occa- 
sions; as when the Jews called Christ a Samaritan, 
meaning to insult Him; and when the Samaritan 
woman expressed surprise that He, a Jew, should 
ask her for a drink. 


anyone who has witnessed the Passover cere- 

mony on Mt. Gerazim it is not surprising that 
the Jews should be interested. Making complete al- 
lowance for the changes which must have been intro- 
duced in nearly twenty-five centuries, and for pagan 
and even Moslem influence, we can still say that 
the Passover of the Samaritans is the nearest we 
shall ever come to the realization of the manner in 
which the Jews of old were accustomed to celebrate 
their deliverance from the bondage of Egypt. 

The real ceremony commenced this year at sun- 
down on April 26. Our presence there necessitated 
a climb of over twelve hundred feet, under a broiling 
afternoon sun. But the view, alone, repaid us for 
that climb. We could see right across Palestine; 
the Mediterranean to the east,—the Mountains of 
Gilead to the west. Walking along the plateau we 
topped a rise and came suddenly in sight of the en- 
campment of the Samaritans—forty or fifty tents— 
that reminded us strikingly of the days when Israel 
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was wandering in the desert—except that the tents 
were modern tents. Peré Jaussen introduced us to 
the High Priest, who invited us into his tent for a 
visit and a rest. The good Peré did all the talking. 
His friendship was not sufficient to ensure the grant- 
ing of our request to be allowed to take a photo 
of the High Priest. The latter demanded five dollars 
for the privilege. As you can see, I secured a photo 
—but I did not pay five dollars. It is not difficult 
to excuse the old man, for the Samaritans are very 
poor, and the very mention of America gives them 
visions of money. 

To the east of the camp is a square section 
enclosed by a stone wall. When we arrived, kettles 
were boiling over an open fire, preparatory to the 
sacrifice. As the sun sank in the west Samaritans 
and visitors gathered in this enclosure and along 
the walls. The seven lambs were driven in, and the 
chanters began a weird rising and falling prayer, 
apparently becoming more and more excited as they 
went on. The chant was evidently so devised that 
all may join, even those, rather especially those, who 
have no ear for music. 

The High Priest entered the enclosure during the 
chanting, and made his way to the far end where 
the victims were huddled. More chanting followed. 
Finally the victims were driven into the circle about 
the kettles, slaughtered and immersed in the scald- 
ing water. Their blood was then spread on the fore- 
heads of the Samaritan children. 

The rest of the ceremony is taken up with the 
details of the destruction and consumption of the 
victims. The hair and entrails are carefully burnt. 
The flesh. is cleaned, in a very primitive sense of 
the term, and then cooked. The manner of cooking 
is aS interesting as it is unique. Just above the 
enclosure is a rather deep hole lined with stones 
like a cistern. All the afternoon a roaring fire is 
kept burning in this pit, the flames sometimes 


mounting eight or ten feet above the ground. When 
the victims are prepared they are hung on poles and 
let down into the pit. The poles are attached to 
a kind of lid, made of branches, which is laid over 
the top of the pit. This is covered with dirt, and 
tended carefully until there is not the slightest sign 
of escaping smoke. The victims are left to cook 
for three hours. 


T was about 11:15 p. m. when they gathered 

for the eating of the Paschal Lamb. They 
were very eager and very noisy and seemed very 
happy. I think they had been fasting since morn- 
ing. They began by uncovering and draw- 
ing out the lambs. These were carried into 
the enclosure, pulled to pieces, and placed in large 
pans. A group of chanters gathered about each pan, 
and began the prayers, swaying and bending with 
the chant. The women and children and old people 
gathered around these groups. Then they sat on 
the ground and began to eat, simply seizing a large 
piece of the flesh and devouring it. It was at this 
point that we left them. We had a walk of one hour 
down the mountain, before us, and it was approach- 
ing midnight. We had seen the most interesting 
part of the ceremony, everybody assured us. 

It would be difficult to say exactly to what extent 
this Samaritan rite follows that of the ancient He- 
brews. This much we saw for ourselves, that there 
was no single detail of the ceremony that could not 
have been carried out by the Israelites, as they 
wandered in the desert over three thousand years 
ago. Only the irreverent, and to them, funny re- 
marks of a group of American Jews beside me, 
reminded me now and then that we were still in the 
twentieth century. Perhaps what impressed us 
most was this: the indomitable persistence of this 
tiny group their stupendous claim that they are 
right and the rest of mankind wrong. 
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Santiago G. CO’ Farrell 


cAn Frish-Argentine Gatholic and Patriot 


Y THE death of Doctor 

Santiago G. O’Farrel 

the Argentine Republic has been deprived 

of one of its most prominent and useful 
citizens, and the Irish-Argentine Community, to 
which he belonged, has lost one of its most dis- 
tinguished members, while Catholics of every 
nationality in the country have lost a fearless de- 
fender and staunch friend. 

In more romantic days a man of the calibre of 
the late Dr. O’Farrel would have been termed the 
perfect knight, Chevalier sans peur and sans re- 
proche. The epithet well suits him now, for his 
championship of truth and virtue. 

Dr. O’Farrel was born in Buenos Aires, March 12, 
1861. Death claimed him there on May 17 last, 
at a time when his knowledge and experience were 
indispensable to his friends and fellow citizens. He 
spent his early childhood in the Pampa, or country. 
There amid rural scenes he built up a strong con- 
stitution and reserve of energy, which stood him 
afterwards in good stead. During the closing years 
of his life, when ill-health never left him, his hand- 
some manly person still retained traces of his former 
robustness. 

Returning to the city, he commenced to make 
his way in the world as a young and unknown 
lawyer. His capacity for hard intellectual work 
was amazing. When.the occasion required he could 
remain all night studying, and go to his office next 
day without a moment’s rest. Strenuous work and 
a powerful intellect brought their due reward. 

Since the death of Dr. O’Farrel due recognition 
must be given to the influence exerted on his career 
by his honored parents, especially that of his 
mother, an extraordinary woman possessed of tact, 
wisdom and rare intuition. Her influence it was 
which guided him upwards and onwards through his 
life. From his father he inherited a strong uncom- 
promising character which enabled him to resist the 
evil influences attacking his activities in business 
and politics. 

He pursued his studies in the Jesuit Colleges of 
Santa Fé and El Salvador in Buenos Aires, pro- 
ceeding thence to the National University where he 
obtained his degree in law with honors. In a short 
time he developed a very extensive law practice, 
with numerous clients among the Irish Community, 
and those of other nationalities. As a lawyer his 
character, rectitude, wisdom and sound common 
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sense were highly esteemed and 
openly recognized by all. 

Among people of other nationalities Dr. O’Farrel 
was best known as a public man. As a politician 
and militant Catholic he was greatly sustained by 
his remarkable oratorical powers. He could make 
interesting even an arid subject, with originality of 
thought and clearness of exposition. He was en- 
tirely free from vanity, never seeking occasions to 
exhibit his powers. When occasion demanded he 
would speak with power and persuasiveness. 

Dr. O’Farrel was accustomed to act as principal 
speaker at the celebration of the great yearly festi- 
val of St. Patrick, observed by the Passionist 
Fathers in their beautiful Holy Cross Hall. For 
over thirty years this has been the most important 
gathering of Irish and Irish-Argentines which takes 
place in the Argentine. On these occasions the late 
Archbishop Manuel Espinosa, known popularly as 
the “Irish Archbishop,” (El Arzobispo Irlandés) 
was accustomed to preside. In these reunions, per- 
vaded by an atmosphere of amiability and friend- 
ship, Dr. O’Farrel’s kindly spirit found inspiration 
for his pleasing discourses. Formerly he spoke in 
English, but lately in Spanish owing to the presence 
of many noted Argentines. On St. Patrick’s Day at 
Holy Cross all the intellect and wealth of the Irish- 
Argentine Community came together, and many dis- 
tinguished native Argentines attend. Also many 
great speakers such as Monsignor De Andres, Dr. 
Joaquin Cullen and Dr. Kelley. 

Dr. O’Farrel and his family have ever occupied 
a high place in the affections of the good Fathers 
at Holy Cross Monastery, having been their friend 
since they came to the country. Several years ago, 
he defended the Fathers in a case involving their 
ownership of some real estate, and frustrated an un- 
scrupulous plot to despoil them of their property be- 
cause they were foreigners. 


E was one of the founders and leaders of the 
Patriotic League (Liga Patriotica). It is not a 
religious organization, but directed by religious and 
conscientious men, good patriots and zealous citi- 
zens. The conferences of the League take place in 
the porches of the churches, and it is wonderfully 
organized. It teaches respect and reverence for the 
Argentine flag. 
Dr. O’Farrel besides ability as a speaker had 
some pretensions as a writer both in Spanish and 
ee 
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English. He could on occasion express himself with 
fluency and grace, but was too much occupied all his 
life to devote much time to literary work. 

He was elected three times to Congress, and for 
twelve years labored conscientiously for the good 
of Argentina and its people. He served on the 
Commission of the House behind closed doors, 
where few witnessed the immense work performed 
noiselessly and 
without ostenta- 
tion. More than 
once he declined 
the chance of form- 
ing part of the 
National Execu- 
tive, and refused 
the candidature for 
the Presidency of 
the Republic of- 
fered by parties op- 
posed to the pres- 
ent government. 


nN: activities as 
a militant 


Catholic reflect the 
history of the 
Catholic movement 
in the Argentine for 


the past forty years. 
He was one of the 
dominating figures 


in the Catholic 
Club, where the 
élite of the coun- 
try assembled, for 
many years. He 
was also President 
of the Catholic 
Workmens’ Circle 
(Circulo de Obrer- 
ios Catolicos) 
founded in the 
early nineties, and President of their first Congress 
held in 1899. He was once a member of the Com- 
mission of the Board of Education composed prin- 
cipally of Free-Masons and Free-thinkers; never- 
theless he worked in harmony with them, preventing 
unsuitable measures being approved, and was 
listened to and appreciated for his kindness and 
broad-minded wisdom. His kindly sunny nature 
discovered the best points of his associates, thus he 
found friends and success where others found 
enemies and defeat. 

Dr. O’Farrel was greatly instrumental in preven- 
ting the passage in Congress of a divorce law. When 
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the bill was rejected, his photograph appeared in a 
leading comic paper of Buenos Aires decked out in 
all the regalia of a high dignitary of the Church. 
He invariably kept a framed copy of it on his desk, 
proud of the recognition of the fact that he had 
helped thwart the disintegrating elements of society 
from effecting their purpose. 

He was also one of the founders and leading 
lights of the new 
powerful Unidén 
Popular Catdlica, 
and was named 
treasurer when it 
initiated its activi- 
ties by collecting 
fourteen _ million 
pesos to render its 
social services. 


oR years he 

was President 
of the Irish Catho- 
lic Association, and 
during his term an 
asylum for orphan 
girls was erected 
on a whole city 
block. The section 
now boasts paved 
streets and electric 
trolleys running in 
all directions. 
When the doctor 
was superintending 
the progress of the 
work, heroic jour- 
neys over muddy 
ruts were neces- 
sary. 

He was also 
President of the 
Committee which 
erected the beauti- 

ful monument to Admiral Brown, Father of the 

Argentine Navy and hero of the National Indepen- 

dence, which stands in one of the great squares of 

the city. The money necessary was subscribed by 
the Irish-Argentine Community. On June 13, the 

Centenary of the Battle of Los Pozos, one of 

Brown’s greatest victories, was celebrated in a 

worthy manner by a solemn Te Deum at Holy Cross 

Church, and in the afternoon a demonstration took 

place at the Brown Monument, in which the 

National Navy participated. 

Some years ago Dr. O’Farrel became President 
of the Buenos Aires and Pacific Railway Co., which 
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extends from the River Plate to the Pacific across 
the Andes touching the Atlantic at Bahia Blanca. 
He was also president or director of many other 
companies. In latter years he was able to take a 
less active part in the affairs of the Irish Argentine 
Community, but his advice and help were always 
at the disposal of any of its members. 

In his home life he was fortunate. His wife, a 
member of a distinguished Irish-Argentine family, 
was a worthy companion for such a man. They 
reared and educated thirteen children, twelve of 
whom remain to mourn their brilliant father. He 
left them a name honored and distinguished by one 
and all and, as a result of his energy and foresight, 
died possessed of a considerable fortune. 

For over a year he was in declining health and 
slowly sank until his last hour arrived. Like a good 
Christian he accepted death resignedly, as a natural 
last incident to his mortal career. Calmly and 
noiselessly he departed this life, his end fitting his 
exemplary life. 

When his death became known, crowds thronged 
to express their sorrow. Among the first to offer 
condolence to his bereaved family was the President 
of the Republic, Dr. Marcelo T. de Alvear. 

His funeral was one of the largest seen in the 
city. Only on the death of General Mitre or that 
of President Manuel Quintana was there an equal 
demonstration of public sorrow. From his residence 
the funeral proceeded to the Cathedral, where a 
solemn funeral service was performed. For hours 
before the ceremony it was difficult to enter the 
sacred edifice. 

We do not claim to have given a comprehensive 
outline of the life of Dr. O’Farrel. His biography, 
if it appear, will include a review of the life of the 
Irish-Argentine community during many years, and 
also of Argentine history in its political, commercial 
and administrative phases during the greater part 
of his existence. 


All that humanity can believe, all that humanity 
can hope, all that humanity can love, I find in 
Catholicism. I am a Catholic because only in 
Catholicism does my sceptical mind perceive a 
rational exegesis and a practical synthesis of Chris- 
tianity. 

I see no hope for the future of Western civiliza- 
tion unless it returns to the political ideals of the 
Middle Ages. If I had not been a Papist before 
the war, I should have been driven into becoming 
one by the war. 

Alone the Church preserved her integrity during 
that mundane epilepsy—Compton MACKENZIE. 


A Martyr 


By VINCENT McNass, O. P. 


BOUT TWENTY years ago I set down for pu- 

blication what I now feel I must publish. 

The heroine of the story has been dead 

some years. If there is any poignancy in 

what I write, it comes from my having written down 

the martyr’s words with scrupulous accuracy a few 
minutes after hearing them. 

* * * * 

Heard May 6th, 19—, in a slum bed-sitting room, 
scrupulously clean. 

‘It was the time when there were meetings against 
Catholics.’ (By this she meant the No Popery 
agitation of 1850.) 

‘I went to some, and was very angry that they 
would not let Catholics speak. 

‘I told the Vicar what I thought. He said: “You 
are half a Roman Catholic.” 

‘“No,” I said, “but I like fair play. I like to 
hear the other side. You won’t let Catholics tell 
their side of the question.” 

‘I read Catholic books; read them in bed—read 
by night. They had been saying dreadful things 
against the Confessional. I knew a Catholic woman. 
So I went to her, and said: “Would you be so kind 
as to let me see one of your prayer books?” She 
looked at me for some time. Then she said: “I 
could not let you take it back with you. But if 
you like to look at it here, you can do so.” She 
took me to another room, and handed me the 
Prayer-book. I found the Examination of Con- 
science, but could not come across any of the dread- 
ful things I had heard about it. 

‘Then I said to Mrs. X—: “Your priest” (who 
lodged across the road) “seems to me a good man. 
Could I see him? I should like to convert him—” 

“But would you behave properly?” said Mrs. 
X—“if he came?” “I will not insult him,” I said.’ 

‘Father M—, O. P., was the priest. Without 
letting me know, Mrs. X—sent for Father M—. 
In a few minutes he came. 

‘“Vou must either convert me, or I will convert 
you,” I said. “And if you show me I am wrong, 
I will become a Catholic at once.’ ” 

- *“Not so fast,” said Father M—, and he smiled. 
“You would have to be instructed.” ’ 

‘“But if I liked, I would walk in and become a 
Protestant this moment.” ’ 

- = ‘ee 

‘Every week I came to Mrs. X—, and Father 
M— instructed me. One day he said: ‘I do not see 
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you at Mass. 
Mass.’ 

‘I went next day, Sunday. 
the sermon. 
children. 

‘He said if children saw that a course of action 
was right, and God called them to do something 
which their parents or guardians forbade, they must 
be very respectful, but they must do God’s will— 
cost what it would. 

‘My father and mother had died young. My 
brother and I were brought up in my uncle’s home. 
When I went home my uncle was walking up and 
down the front room—angry. In order to reach 
the door mat I had to pass the door of the room 
where he was. He came out into the passage almost 
mad with anger. 

‘He said: “Where have you been?” Each Sun- 
day I used to go with him and my brother to the 
Parish Church, and then to the Catholic Church. 

‘“To Church.” I said.’ 

‘“What Church?” 

‘“The Catholic Church,” I answered. 

‘“T don’t want any damned Catholics about this 
house. If I hear of you going to the Catholic 
Church again, I’ll kick you out of the house.” 

‘I drew myself up. “Uncle,” I said, “I will go 
to the Catholic Church again. In the Catholic 
Church I mean to live; and in the Catholic Church 
I mean to die.” 

‘He lifted his foot, and kicked me into the street. 
I have never been to his house from that day to 
this. I do not know if my brother is alive or dead.’ 

(Her eyes brimmed with tears. Her words came 
fluttering and trembling to’her lips. ‘Dear Lord,’ 
I thought, ‘may I not kneel down and kiss the feet 
of this* Flos Martyrum?’) 

After a moment of silence, she took up her story 
once more. 

‘I went to Mrs. X—. My one concern was to 
keep the news from Father M—. 


: —loved me. Hearing what had happened to me, 

he came and offered to wed me. I said: “I will 
marry you either in a fortnight, or not at all.” 
When I told Father M—about it he said: ‘You 
will need a special licence, which costs a good deal 
of money.” “If I am not worth a special licence, 
then he had better not marry me!”’ 

B—’s stepmother was an Irish Catholic. He 
himself often came to Church; and knew a great 
deal about the faith. He said he would become a 
Catholic. We agreed to go together to Father M— 
for instructions. When we went, I sat as far as 
possible from B—. I never paid the slightest at- 
tention to him. Father M— must have noticed it, 
for one day he said to me: “Can you come to me 


I think you should now come to 


I shall never forget 
It was on the duty of parents and 


to-morrow morning? I want to speak to you alone. 
Do not bring B— with you.” 

‘I could not think why he wanted to see me. 
Next morning I went, in fear and trembling. 

‘He said: “Now, my child, I am going to ask 
you a very serious question, and I want you to 
answer the exact truth.” 

‘I was hurt, and I said: “Sir, did I ever tell you 
an untruth?” 

‘“T don’t mean that,” he answered. “But this 
is such a serious question that I want you to be 
quite frank.” 

*“Tf I can tell you, I will tell. If I can’t, then— 
I will say nothing.” 

“Very well, child; why are you marrying B—?” ’ 

(She was silent for a moment in her little room. 
Then she went on—in jerks.) 

*“Sir—I don’t love him—I don’t like him—I 
don’t—even—respect him!” 

‘Father M— covered his face with his hands as 
if in agony, and cried out: “My God! My God!— 
what are you doing, child?” 

‘ “Sir, I need a protector. I have given up every- 
thing for God, and I need someone to stand by me.” 

‘All these past weeks I had never shed a ‘tear. 
But now the dykes gave way. Bowing my head 
upon the table, I wept as though my heart would 
break. Father M— stood by, silent; and let me 
weep. 

‘At last, he said very gently: “Child, God knows 
the sacrifice you have made. God bless you.” 

, HEN I was walking down the chapel after the 
wedding, I gathered my skirts in my hand, 
lest they should even touch him. 

‘It was All Souls Day. We made our first Com- 
munion together. 

(‘I said to her eagerly—“Did you ever come to 
love him?” “NO!”’) 

‘I felt in the presence of a great tragedy deeper 
than Hamlet or Macbeth. 

‘“No. I never loved him. But I respected him. 
And he idolised me. We were married forty years, 
and on his death bed he said again and again, “Meg, 
I wish I could take you with me.” 

(My whole heart was stirred to its depths by 
this plain story of a poor woman from the crowd. 
Her grey hairs reminded me of her three score years 
and ten; which had failed to dull the cutting edge 
of these remembered days of girlhood. 

I was almost afraid to put the question which 
came to my mind. But in the interest of those 
souls which might be helped by the challenge of 
her heroic deeds I timidly asked: ‘Did you ever love 
another?’ I meant to ask this poor human heart 
whether it had been capable of going on for years 
and years in this heroic self-denial of the prime 
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necessaries of human love; or whether in course of 
time it had yielded to time’s pressure and the relent- 
less weight of its own human longings. I did not 
expect the answer she gave, though I own I did 
expect the swift flush that fled across her wan face.) 

“Yes! I loved another. I told B— all about it 
before we were married. I told him I could never 
love him—that he could never expect me to love 
him—as I loved C—. I would be a dutiful wife 
to him. But no one in the whole world whilst I 
lived in it would.ever share the love I gave to C—.’ 

‘He was very learned.’ (I took this to mean also 
that he was in a good position in life. She herself 
had been in a comfortable way of living, though 
now she was in receipt of parish relief.) 

‘C— would not become a Catholic. He wrote to 
me before my marriage; and asked me to meet him. 
We met. But I told him I would never marry one 
who was not a Catholic. I never spoke to him 
again!’ 

(Dear Lord, who didst once dry a widow’s tears 
—thou alone could’st count and hast repaid the 
tears this poor widow now shed.) 

‘After my wedding I almost never went out, lest 
I should come across C—. Again and again people 
told me it was wrong not to go out oftener with 
my husband. But if ever I did go out, I shrank 
into a corner, and something was sure to happen 
that made people sorry I had not stayed at home.’ 

‘Once—only once—when I was out with my hus- 
band, I met C—. It was the only time in all our 
wedded life that my husband was very jealous. 
For as soon as I saw C—, I fainted! 


‘My husband loved children. They would crowd 
round him. To see him with them, you would 
think they were all his own.’ 

(I asked her if she had any children.) 

She answered very, very quietly, as if her voice 
was failing: ‘Two—but they did not live.’ 

(There was unutterable pathos in her voice and 
look. I cannot describe the emotion I felt as she 
stammered out: ‘I—I—they could not live—with 
me!’ 

Golgotha! Golgotha! Golgotha! The crucifixion 
of love.) 

‘Once when I was expecting my little one, I 
promised God that if ever my husband died I would 
take the vows of a nun.’ 

* * 
EAR Reader, I, Vincent McNabb, of the Order 
D of Friars Preachers, vouch that this is a true 
and, as far as I could remember, a word-for-word ac- 
count of what I heard yesterday (now twenty years 
ago). It is not a tale that someone has written, as 
Robinson Crusoe. It is God’s truth. 

I asked leave of the poor widow to write out this 
story—and perhaps one day to publish it, after her 
death and without mentioning the name she bore 
in life. When I said it might help souls, she gave 
me leave. 

Then she said: ‘I sometimes think I could write 
a book.’ 

I added gravely: ‘Perhaps, some day, I will.’ 
And I knew that if my book had a page on which 
the widow’s story was written the book could not 
die. 


* * 





“Che Sign 


By REGINALD Lummer, C. P. 


Our austral skies are bright with gems, 
That show God’s power and glory forth. 
The Southern Cross is there the sign 

Of Savior’s love and souls’ great worth. 


Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 

Give aid as oft the sign we make. 

It tells the way our Savior took,— 
The way we too with Him must take. 


In this blest sign all men may win 
A greater realm than Constantine’s 
Who fight for Christ with cross for arms 
An empire gain that ne’er declines. 
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i U-N-A-N Broadcasting 


By R.A. R. 


Souls tiny as once were you, 
And precious to God’s own heart, 
Are banished from Him by sin. 


Oh! hark to their woeful hue— 
“Reclaim us! Pray take your part 
In batt’ling, our souls to win!” 


“Che Birthday Present 


By Hiiary Dawson 


T was evening and dark Little Michael 
Rooney turned out of Second Avenue, and into 
Twenty Sixth Street, New York. The streets were 
thronged, and it was difficult to thread one’s way 
among the people and at the same time kick a 
ball along the sidewalk as Michael was doing. 
However he was making some progress, for the ball 
has not yet gone off the sidewalk. Now it bounced 
into a doorway, and Michael bounced after it. 

“Aw, gee,” said a plaintive voice,” get out of here, 
and leave me. I aint doin’ nothin to nobody.” At 
the same time Michael sprawled over a prostrate 
form. Springing to his feet, he noticed that a boy 
about his own size, with haggard dirty face and torn 
clothes, was lying there. 

“T thought it was a cop” said the boy;” the cops 
won’t leave you alone when you’re a boy what has 
no friends. I don’t feel so good this evenin.’ ” 

“What’s the matter with you?” asked Michael, 
“aint you got any father and mother? Aint you 
got any home?” The face he was looking down 
on was by no means a bad one, given care and 
cleanliness it would have been attractive. 

“What’s the matter with me?” repeated the boy. 
“T guess there would be something the matter with 
you if you hadn’t eat all day. I had no supper last 
night either. I had a father and he died, now I 
got a stepfather, but he don’t like me and beats me 
up. And my mother got like as if she didn’t care 
for me either. She was good to me when my real 





dad was living, but she’s bad to me now. Anyhow 
it isn’t her fault altogether; my stepfather threat- 
ened her that he’d beat her up, if she was good to 
me, and he’s a tough man and meant it, and I 
expect she’s afraid to be good to me. I’ve had awful 
bad luck nobody likes me.” 

“Aw, gee,” said Michaei deprecatingly. “You 
don’t have to think like that. Lots of boys have a 
bad time, but they get over it. I like you all right. 
I got a dime, you can take it and get a sandwich, and 
you could look for a job where it says ‘Boy wanted’ 
in the window. Lots of fellows make money that 
way. I know a guy who gets five dollars a week 
in a drug store. Say,” he resumed, “I'll be round 
here tomorrow night, so if you’re this way you can 
tell me how you made out.” 

“Sure I’ll be here” said the other, embarrassed at 
the money and stammering out a confused kind 
of thanks. “Gee he’s some guy,” he reflected when 
Michael had gone, “He sure does help a guy.” 

Next evening saw Michael Rooney at the ap- 
pointed place. His acquaintance of the previous 
night was there, looking a little cleaner and less 
haggard. He greeted Michael cordially. “I gotta 
job” he said. ‘Goin’ to start tomorrow in a vege- 
table store, take the orders home and that, seven a 
week.” 

“Gee, that’s fine” said Michael. 
What’s your name, anyway?” 

“Arthur Newberg” said the other. “My real 
name was Hagan, but after dad died and mother 
married again, I took my stepfather’s name. I 
don’t like it.” 

Michael was thinking. “Newberg, Newberg” he 
kept on saying, “Gee, your stepfather isn’t Red 
Newberg, the gunman all the papers are making a 
fuss about, is he?” 

“He sure is,” replied Arthur, “But why?” 

“’Cos my dad often talks about him, and he’s 
been on his track more’n once” said Michael. 

“Why, who’s your dad, Buddy?” asked Newberg. 

“Detective Inspector Rooney” said Michael, with 
the grand air. It was perfectly laudable to be proud 
of his dad, and such a dad as his was, especially. 

“Va, I’ve heard of him,” said Arthur, “I’ve heard 
my stepfather speak of him. Says if he gets a 
chance he’ll kill him.” 
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ICHAEL Shuddered. “Your stepfather’s a mur- 
derer” he said, almost fiercely. 

“Not yet,” said Arthur; “he aint had a chance 
yet. He’H get what’s coming to him some day, so 
you should worry. Your dad will be all right.” 

“T hope so,” said Michael. “My dad’s just 
wonderful. It’s my birthday today, and he gave 
me ten dollars to be put in the bank, and this 
pistol, just like his own. What do you think of 
that for a pistol?” He pulled up his jersey and dis- 
lodged the pistol and handed it to Arthur. 

The other boy grasped the pistol almost affection- 
ately. His eyes gleamed. “Gee, it’s a beauty, I 
wish I had one like it” he said. 

“Tt’s just like a real policeman’s gun,” Michael 
exclaimed. “You see it’s just as large, and looks 
exactly the same. It fires caps only, special caps, 
like match heads.” 

“T see,” said Newberg. 

There was a pause for awhile. Arthur seemed 
to be thinking deeply for a moment. He was much 
older than his years. Then he suddenly took 
Michael’s arm. “Listen, Buddy, you trust me, 
don’t you?” he asked earnestly. ‘“You’ve done me a 
good turn and I’d like to do one for you. I want 
you to lend me your pistol for about three days. 
You'll get it back again, I swear, you won’t lose it.” 

It was Michael’s turn to think deeply. “What 
do you want it for?” he asked. 

“T can’t tell you now, Buddy, but I want to do a 
good turn with it,” said Arthur. 


“You can’t kill your stepfather with this pistol,” 
said Michael, “it only takes caps.” 
“T don’t want to kill him,” said Newberg, “I 


wouldn’t kill him if I had a chance. I don’t want 
to kill anybody. But I can’t tell you any more 
now. I only want you to trust me, will you, Buddy? 
Lend me the pistol, you’ll get it back again all 
right.” 

“All right, Pll trust you” said Michael. “You'll 
be here Friday night, after you’re through at the 
store, will you?” 

“Sure, I will” said Newberg shaking Michael’s 
hand warmly. 

“Say, you can take this,” said Michael handing 
him the pistol and at the same time pressing a half 
dollar into Newberg’s hand. “You can get some- 
thing to eat tomorrow with it till you get paid at 
the store. Now remember I trust you.” 

“T’ll be on the level with you, Buddy, I swear,” 
said Newberg vehemently. 

Michael darted off and was lost to sight in the 
crowded street. 

It was late night. Inspector Rooney stood with 
three men at the corner of Blucker and Merton 
Streets. He whispered his orders. “The house 
where we are going to raid for these dope fiends is 
70 Merton Street. It’s an old-fashioned three- 
storied building, detached from the other houses. 
Watch the side-walls as we go along. I expect the 


dopesters will be there, especially Red Newberg. 
We must take him tonight, if possible, dead or 
alive.” 

“Ves, sir,” muttered his subordinates. 

“Wait awhile,” said the chief. “We won’t start 
yet.” He stood deep in thought. He pictured the 
scene over again, just as it was acted nightly, his 
visit to the bedroom of little Michael, and the frank 
boyish face on the pillow happy as he slept. Rooney 
was a good Catholic and was accustomed to thank 
God for everything, and every night, as he affec- 
tionately regarded his boy, he thanked God for the 
possession of him, and begged that he, himself, 
might be spared till Michael grew up. Also he 
prayed that no harm or hurt should ever come to 
the boy. He was even willing, should it so develop 
later, to give up the boy cheerfully to the service 
of God in the Church which is a thing many Catho- 
lic parents are very loath to do. He did not know, 
that every night before he went to bed his boy, 
before going to bed, was accustomed to pray for 
him, in a boyish way, in which he bargained with 
God that his dad should never be injured or killed 
while doing his duty, and that he promised if his dad 
lived to retire safely from the police force he would 
himself become a missionary, if God wished it, when 
he was a man. And he did not know that his boy 
had a firm belief that as a result of this prayer no 
danger should ever betide his father. 

“Let’s go” said Inspector Rooney after a little 
while. Noiselessly the four men made their way 
down Merton Street. The street was deserted. Not 
a soul in sight. Slowly the men crept on, guns in 
hand. They came to a vacant lot. A wooden fence 
stood there. Rubbish and debris lay around. The 
broken body of a disused automobile was lying 
there in a heap. Presently there was a curious 
sound. It was like the click of a gun. It was 
followed by a stifled curse. It came from behind 
the wooden fence. Rooney drew his gun and fired 
straight into the lower part of the boards. There 
was a yell of execration and pain, and the noise of 
a heavy body falling. Rooney and his men rushed 
round to the other side of the fence. There lay 
Red Newberg, shot in both legs. 

“You’ve got me all right,” he whined. “I come 
out tonight to kill yer, Chief, and I could have 
done it, only I ain’t got a real gun. I got a toy 
pistol instead of my own—it’s just the same in 
appearance. When I fired there was just a cap 
in it, that’s all; don’t know why I didn’t try it out 
before I started here. Guess that lazy young whelp 
of a kid has changed it on me—he’ll be glad to see 
me go to prison.” 

“Keep your talk for the judge” said Rooney 
drily. 

“Get an ambulance and take this fellow to the 
hospital” he said to one of the policemen, “and 
you fellow, thank God that you’ve run up against a 
Catholic who didn’t kill you, as I could easily have 
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done if I had fired higher up. You’ve got a chance 
in the long prison term that will be coming to you, 
to take stock of yourself and set yourself right with 
God, else sometime, somewhere, somebody will get 
you good, if you keep on with the crime game.” 

“Yes, sir,’ whined Red Newberg. All his bom- 
bast was gone. He watched the tall figure of 
Rooney as he strode away. 


T was Friday evening. Arthur Newberg had 

been at the trysting place. Also Inspector 
Rooney and Michael had been there. All three had 
got into an automobile and ha dridden to the 
Rooney’s home, where a very substantial meal had 
been enjoyed by everybody. Then all three had 
talked as there was much to explain. 

Detective Inspector Rooney had explained that 
after the shooting of Red Newberg he had looked 
round for the pistol with which the gangster had 
tried to kill him. He had found only the toy pistol. 
He had been surprised to find it was the very same 
pistol which he had given to Michael for his birth- 
day. 

Michael had explained that he had lent the pistol 
to Arthur, to do a good turn with. He had shown 
it to Arthur as he was proud of it. He had got to 
know him accidentally through stumbling over him 
in a doorway. Arthur had no friends at the time, 
and as he had had no food and had got no money, 
Michael had given him some of his own money. 

Arthur had the longest explanation to give. 
He had borrowed the pistol from Michael. The 
night he had got to know Michael he had overheard 
his stepfather talking to men in the house and 
arranging to kill Inspector Rooney. It meant noth- 
ing to him at the time. 

Next night however, he knew his friend was the 
son of the man who was to be killed. Arthur deter- 
mined to frustrate the scheme. He could not tell 
Michael about the killing scheme just then. It 
would upset him anyway. Besides it was better to 
let it go through and ‘give his stepfather a fake 
gun. Otherwise if the Chief did not go out because 
he knew of the scheme, somebody else might get 
him. Anyway, he thought for his mother’s sake he 
should not say anything about his step-father. It 
was better to make him harmless than give him up 
directly, Arthur thought. 

Arthur then explained that he had changed the 
real gun for the pistol he had borrowed from 
Michael. When his step-father would shoot at the 
Chief, the gun would not go off, of course, and Red 
Newberg would be easily captured. He would be 
sent to prison then, and would be better in prison. 
He could do no harm there, and Arthur would have 
peace, and perhaps his mother would love him 
again, just as she had done when his first dad was 
living. Changing the gun had been easy. You 
only had to slip it in the same way in the coat 
pocket as the real gun had been, 


“They all lived happy ever after” used to be the 
ending of stories about one hundred years ago. 
Well, I do know this, that at the trial of Red New- 
berg the whole story of the birthday pistol came 
out in the papers, and Arthur had two columns to 
himself in a leading paper in which he told his 
version of the affair, and the benefits of a good 
turn, also some expert advice on the manner of 
substituting toy pistols for real ones, and the result 
of the whole thing was that a rich man had offered 
to adopt him, and Arthur had closed with the offer. 
It was said that Red Newberg would lose both 
his legs, and have to have two wooden ones. Serve 
him right, if people don’t use their legs except to 
commit crime with, they don’t deserve to have 
legs. God did not give us legs to commit sin with. 

If you have enjoyed this story, my dear Juniors, 
turn over the pages of Tue Sicn, and read about 
the thrilling adventures of our missionaries in China. 


Our {Young Missionaries 


E HAVE received the following letter from a lady 
(D in Fox Chase, Philadelphia: 

“My check enclosed is a dollar prize that 1 
promised to the one of my boys who kept his portion 
of lawn looking the best. My boy Charles won the 
prize and has asked me to send it to you for some 
poor boy in China. He read in THe Sicn how much 
could be done with a dollar in China towards saving 
a life—quite a commendable thought for a 12 year old 
boy, don’t you think? Will you please send a mite box, 
perhaps the others will make a few worthy sacrifices if 
they have a gentle reminder.” 

A letter like this rejoices our hearts. The lady is to 
be congratulated on being the mother of a boy of this 
sturdy religious type who has real charity in his heart, 
and exercises it without ostentation. Boys such as this 
are the stuff of which good American Catholic men are 
made. 


Daddy Sen Fu has received the following letters from 
Juniors. Daddy is always pleased to get letters. Write 
to him frequently. Tell him your hopes and your trou- 
bles, everything that interests you. He will be very glad 
to assist with advice whenever he can. You can always 
tell him just how you like the Junior Section of THE 
Sicn, what you think of the story, and so on. 


Marie Stab of Swissvale, Pittsburg writes: 

“Please kindly send me a mite box. But I don’t have 
much money, but instead of going to the movies and 
spending it in candy, I thought I get a mite box and 
save a few pennies that way.” 


James O’Neil, Cambridge, Mass., writes: 
“Please send me a mite box, and I promise to fill it 
in a short time,—also a medal.” 


Eleanor Corrigan, Scranton, Pa., says, 

“T have read in THe Sicn about the famine in China. 
Please send me a mite box to save some money for the 
Hungry People in China.” 
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ICHAEL shuddered. “Your stepfather’s a mur- 
derer” he said, almost fiercely. 

“Not yet,” said Arthur; “he aint had a chance 
yet. He’H get what’s coming to him some day, so 
you should worry. Your dad will be all right.” 

“T hope so,” said Michael. “My dad’s just 
wonderful. It’s my birthday today, and he gave 
me ten dollars to be put in the bank, and this 
pistol, just like his own. What do you think of 
that for a pistol?” He pulled up his jersey and dis- 
lodged the pistol and handed it to Arthur. 

The other boy grasped the pistol almost affection- 
ately. His eyes gleamed. “Gee, it’s a beauty, I 
wish I had one like it” he said. 

“Tt’s just like a real policeman’s gun,” Michael 
exclaimed. “You see it’s just as large, and looks 
exactly the same. It fires caps only, special caps, 
like match heads.” 

“T see,” said Newberg. 

There was a pause for awhile. Arthur seemed 
to be thinking deeply for a moment. He was much 
older than his years. Then he suddenly took 
Michael’s arm. “Listen, Buddy, you trust me, 
don’t you?” he asked earnestly. ‘You’ve done me a 
good turn and I’d like to do one for you. I want 
you to lend me your pistol for about three days. 
You'll get it back again, I swear, you won’t lose it.” 

It was Michael’s turn to think deeply. “What 
do you want it for?” he asked. 

“T can’t tell you now, Buddy, but I want to do a 
good turn with it,” said Arthur. 


“You can’t kill your stepfather with this pistol,” 
said Michael, “it only takes caps.” 
“T don’t want to kill him,” said Newberg, “I 


wouldn’t kill him if I had a chance. I don’t want 
to kill anybody. But I can’t tell you any more 
now. I only want you to trust me, will you, Buddy? 
Lend me the pistol, you'll get it back again all 
right.” 

“All right, I'll trust you” said Michael. “You'll 
be here Friday night, after you’re through at the 
store, will you?” 

“Sure, I will” said Newberg shaking Michael’s 
hand warmly. 

“Say, you can take this,” said Michael handing 
him the pistol and at the same time pressing a half 
dollar into Newberg’s hand. “You can get some- 
thing to eat tomorrow with it till you get paid at 
the store. Now remember I trust you.” 

“T’ll be on the level with you, Buddy, I swear,” 
said Newberg vehemently. 

Michael darted off and was lost to sight in the 
crowded street. 

It was late night. Inspector Rooney stood with 
three men at the corner of Blucker and Merton 
Streets. He whispered his orders. “The house 
where we are going to raid for these dope fiends is 
70 Merton Street. It’s an old-fashioned three- 
storied building, detached from the other houses. 
Watch the side-walls as we go along. I expect the 


dopesters will be there, especially Red Newberg. 
We must take him tonight, if possible, dead or 
alive.” 

“Yes, sir,” muttered his subordinates. 

“Wait awhile,” said the chief. “We won’t start 
yet.” He stood deep in thought. He pictured the 
scene over again, just as it was acted nightly, his 
visit to the bedroom of little Michael, and the frank 
boyish face on the pillow happy as he slept. Rooney 
was a good Catholic and was accustomed to thank 
God for everything, and every night, as he affec- 
tionately regarded his boy, he thanked God for the 
possession of him, and begged that he, himself, 
might be spared till Michael grew up. Also he 
prayed that no harm or hurt should ever come to 
the boy. He was even willing, should it so develop 
later, to. give up the boy cheerfully to the service 
of God in the Church which is a thing many Catho- 
lic parents are very loath to do. He did not know, 
that every night before he went to bed his boy, 
before going to bed, was accustomed to pray for 
him, in a boyish way, in which he bargained with 
God that his dad should never be injured or killed 
while doing his duty, and that he promised if his dad 
lived to retire safely from the police force he would 
himself become a missionary, if God wished it, when 
he was a man. And he did not know that his boy 
had a firm belief that as a result of this prayer no 
danger should ever betide his father. 

“Let’s go” said Inspector Rooney after a little 
while. Noiselessly the four men made their way 
down Merton Street. The street was deserted. Not 
a soul in sight. Slowly the men crept on, guns in 
hand. They came to a vacant lot. A wooden fence 
stood there. Rubbish and debris lay around. The 
broken body of a disused automobile was lying 
there in a heap. Presently there was a curious 
sound. It was like the click of a gun. It was 
followed by a stifled curse. It came from behind 
the wooden fence. Rooney drew his gun and fired 
straight into the lower part of the boards. There 
was a yell of execration and pain, and the noise of 
a heavy body falling. Rooney and his men rushed 
round to the other side of the fence. There lay 
Red Newberg, shot in both legs. 

“You’ve got me all right,” he whined. “I come 
out tonight to kill yer, Chief, and I could have 
done it, only I ain’t got a real gun. I got a toy 
pistol instead of my own—it’s just the same in 
appearance. When I fired there was just a cap 
in it, that’s all; don’t know why I didn’t try it out 
before I started here. Guess that lazy young whelp 
of a kid has changed it on me—he’ll be glad to see 
me go to prison.” 

“Keep your talk for the judge” said Rooney 
drily. 

“Get an ambulance and take this fellow to the 
hospital” he said to one of the policemen, “and 
you fellow, thank God that you’ve run up against a 
Catholic who didn’t kill you, as I could easily have 
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done if I had fired higher up. You've got a chance 
in the long prison term that will be coming to you, 
to take stock of yourself and set yourself right with 
God, else sometime, somewhere, somebody will get 
you good, if you keep on with the crime game.” 

“Yes, sir,” whined Red Newberg. All his bom- 
bast was gone. He watched the tall figure of 
Rooney as he strode away. 


T was Friday evening. Arthur Newberg had 

been at the trysting place. Also Inspector 
Rooney and Michael had been there. All three had 
got into an automobile and ha dridden to the 
Rooney’s home, where a very substantial meal had 
been enjoyed by everybody. Then all three had 
talked as there was much to explain. 

Detective Inspector Rooney had explained that 
after the shooting of Red Newberg he had looked 
round for the pistol with which the gangster had 
tried to kill him. He had found only the toy pistol. 
He had been surprised to find it was the very same 
pistol which he had given to Michael for his birth- 
day. 

Michael had explained that he had lent the pistol 
to Arthur, to do a good turn with. He had shown 
it to Arthur as he was proud of it. He had got to 
know him accidentally through stumbling over him 
in a doorway. Arthur had no friends at the time, 
and as he had had no food and had got no money, 
Michael had given him some of his own money. 

Arthur had the longest explanation to give. 
He had borrowed the pistol from Michael. The 
night he had got to know Michael he had overheard 
his stepfather talking to men in the house and 
arranging to kill Inspector Rooney. It meant noth- 
ing to him at the time. 

Next night however, he knew his friend was the 
son of the man who was to be killed. Arthur deter- 
mined to frustrate the scheme. He could not tell 
Michael about the killing scheme just then. It 
would upset him anyway. Besides it was better to 
let it go through and ‘give his stepfather a fake 
gun. Otherwise if the Chief did not go out because 
he knew of the scheme, somebody else might get 
him. Anyway, he thought for his mother’s sake he 
should not say anything about his step-father. It 
was better to make him harmless than give him up 
directly, Arthur thought. 

Arthur then explained that he had changed the 
real gun for the pistol he had borrowed from 
Michael. When his step-father would shoot at the 
Chief, the gun would not go off, of course, and Red 
Newberg would be easily captured. He would be 
sent to prison then, and would be better in prison. 
He could do no harm there, and Arthur would have 
peace, and perhaps his mother would love him 
again, just as she had done when his first dad was 
living. Changing the gun had been easy. You 
only had to slip it in the same way in the coat 
pocket as the real gun had been, 


“They all lived happy ever after” used to be the 
ending of stories about one hundred years ago. 
Well, I do know this, that at the trial of Red New- 
berg the whole story of the birthday pistol came 
out in the papers, and Arthur had two columns to 
himself in a leading paper in which he told his 
version of the affair, and the benefits of a good 
turn, also some expert advice on the manner of 
substituting toy pistols for real ones, and the result 
of the whole thing was that a rich man had offered 
to adopt him, and Arthur had closed with the offer. 
It was said that Red Newberg would lose both 
his legs, and have to have two wooden ones. Serve 
him right, if people don’t use their legs except to 
commit crime with, they don’t deserve to have 
legs. God did not give us legs to commit sin with. 

If you have enjoyed this story, my dear Juniors, 
turn over the pages of THe Sicn, and read about 
the thrilling adventures of our missionaries in China. 


Our Young Missionaries 


E HAVE received the following letter from a lady 
(D in Fox Chase, Philadelphia: 

“My check enclosed is a dollar prize that 1 
promised to the one of my boys who kept his portion 
of lawn looking the best. My boy Charles won the 
prize and has asked me to send it to you for some 
poor boy in China. He read in THe Sicn how much 
could be done with a dollar in China towards saving 
a life—quite a commendable thought for a 12 year old 
boy, don’t you think? Will you please send a mite box, 
perhaps the others will make a few worthy sacrifices if 
they have a gentle reminder.” 

A letter like this rejoices our hearts. The lady is to 
be congratulated on being the mother of a boy of this 
sturdy religious type who has real charity in his heart, 
and exercises it without ostentation. Boys such as this 
are the stuff of which good American Catholic men are 
made. 


Daddy Sen Fu has received the following letters from 


Juniors. Daddy is always pleased to get letters. Write 
to him frequently. Tell him your hopes and your trou- 
bles, everything that interests you. He will be very glad 
to assist with advice whenever he can. You can always 
tell him just how you like the Junior Section of THE 
Sicn, what you think of the story, and so on. 


Marie Stab of Swissvale, Pittsburg writes: 

“Please kindly send me a mite box. But I don’t have 
much money, but instead of going to the movies and 
spending it in candy, I thought I get a mite box and 
save a few pennies that way.” 


James O’Neil, Cambridge, Mass., writes: 
“Please send me a mite box, and I promise to fill it 
in a short time,—also a medal.” 


Eleanor Corrigan, Scranton, Pa., says, 

“T have read in Tue Sicn about the famine in China. 
Please send me a mite box to save some money for the 
Hungry People in China.” 
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Mary Kelly of Somerville, Mass., (Bless her little 
heart) writes as follows: 

“T am a little girl of 9 years old, and I would like 
you to send me a Bobby mite box. I have 3 brothers 
and 1 sister, who could help me to fill it. I am willing 
to stop eating candy and ice-cream and put my money 
in the box to buy a bowl of rice for the children over 
in Union City. My mother buys Tue Sicn. I read 
very nice storys in it: I will have to close up now, 
Your loving child.” 

Daddy Sen Fu is grateful to you, Mary, for your 
kind offer. Of course Union City is not in China, but 
in New Jersey which is a very wide awake state right 
here in America, although we have some Chinese people 


who live in this town, there is a Chinese laundry and 
a Chop Suey place anyway. Where the poor little mites 
are starving is in the province of Hunan, China, far 
over the sea. That is where our Passionist Missionaries 
are feeding the hungry, and that is where your money 
will bé sent, when we receive it. 


Mrs. J. Hanna, of East Orange, writes: 

“Please send me four mite boxes for my grand- 
children, they are orphans left by my dear son. .. 
Send them the medals also if you have them...I will 
have them save their pennies and put them in the 
boxes.” 
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IT musST BE GREAT 
To NOT EVER HAVE 
To GO foe SCHOO 


HE WAS THE ENNY OF 
ALL THE BOYS BECAUSE 
He," DIDN'T HAVE To 
Go To SCHOOL” 








UR ILLUSTRATION shows a ne’er-do-well seated 
Oren the steps of a house. 

He is “all in” in every sense of the term. He 
is thinking over the days of his boyhood, when 
for some reason or another he did not have to 
go to school, and DID NOT GO. He was the 
neighborhood hero as a result, the envy of the 


boys around who did have to go to school. He 
boasted that school did not do anybody any good, 
and of course it had a very small chance to do him 
any good. 

There is a lesson for juniors in the picture. Even 


though they may not like to go to school, they 
should be very glad to have a school, to go to, and 
should study hard when there. Otherwise they will 
be unable to get anywhere in after life, either in 
business, profession or work. The boy who does 
not have to go to school, and does not go may not 
always be “down and out” in the sense where money 
is concerned, when he becomes a man, but he will 
be an intellectual pauper, with a mind unable to 
think one good thought that might profit himself 
or his fellow man, if he neglects to make the most 
of his chances of education while he can. 
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Ghop Suey a la Hunan 


Baths are not very popular in China, especially among 
uneducated Chinese. A Chinese woman when asked 
one summer day why she did not wash her child, gazed 
affectionately at the small naked figure caked with dirt 
and replied “Oh, he would die if I washed him.” 


Chinese women are very ignorant about the care of 
babies. A baby had just died and the young mother 
was weeping very pathetically. “I cannot understand 
why my baby took sick” she said. “We were so careful 
of him and the trousers he was wrapped in were a 
hundred and fifty years old.” In south China baby’s 
clothes are frequently heirlooms, kept in the family for 
generations and never washed, hence full of disease 
germs. But just fancy wearing trousers a hundred and 


fifty years old. He was SOME tailor, the man who 
made them, but what about the tailors of today in 
Business must be quite dull at times. 


China. 


Chinese medicines are neither appetizing nor palatable. 
They include such extraordinary things as dried 
scorpions, tiger’s teeth, cockroaches, cicadas and snake 
skins. Spiders were eaten sometimes to improve 
health. The bones of a tiger were used to increase 
strength and vigor in the weak and debilitated. If the 
patient was unable to afford tiger’s bones, then he could 


purchase at cheaper rates a drink, (I suppose non- 
alcoholic), made from the hairs of the tiger’s mustache. 
Also there were tonics to be had made from the horns 
of a deer, as well as the ordinary nostrums made of 
herbs, berries, leaves and roots. 


A man presents himself with a friend at a doctor’s 
residence. ‘This man has a bottle of yellow medicine 
you gave him yesterday, I want yellow medicine too,” 
he says. The doctor tells him there is nothing the 
matter with him and that he does not need medicine, 
yellow or otherwise. 

“That does not matter at all,” says the visitor, 
“yellow medicine looks good to me and I want some.” 


A sick Chinaman has a quaint manner of reasoning, 
quite all his own. A Western doctor gave a Chinese 
patient a packet of powders and told him “Now take 
one of these powders every day. Don’t forget; just 
one a day and when they are done come back.” Judge 
of his surprise therefore, when the man presented him- 
self next day for more medicine. He had taken the 
whole box of powders, one after another, in one con- 
tinuous dose. 

“Why did you not do as I told you?” 
doctor. 

“Because” replied the Chinaman, “if a little medicine 
is good, is not much medicine still better?” 


asked the 


* * * * * * * 


E PUBLISH below an illustration showing one of our little apostles of the missions, distant by many 
thousands of miles from the offices of Tue SicGN. Accompanying the photograph we received the 
following paragraph: 
“Lucy Angela Scally, a little 
Argentine worker for the 
Chinese missions, who received 
an early call to her reward on 
March 2, at the age of twelve. 
This little girl, daughter of 
Michael Scally and Agnes 
Hamon de Scally of Buenos 
Aires, had all the innocence 
and sweetness for which the 
Irish-Argentine children are so 
noted everywhere in_ that 
country, and was not less zeal- 
ous than good and sweet. She 
loved to read in Tue SIGN of , 
the Chinese missions and had | 
saved up twenty three dollars | 
to help the missionaries.” 
To materialistic people it al- 
ways seems a pity when a young life suddenly fades away like a sweet scented flower in a beautiful 
garden. But to Catholics who believe in a life-to-be, such a passing only seems like a call from the 
good God to a beloved one to enjoy a greater happiness in a world of saints. We may mourn the 
passing of a child, but such sorrow is but a prelude to a real joy. For parents who have a child of the 
exemplary type of the little girl mentioned above, so deeply imbued with charity, and so full of inno- 
cence and zeal, there is a great deal of consolation to think that God has called her to Himself, away 
from the sorrows and troubles of this life. 
The boy on the right represents the many made happy by Lucy Angela Scally. 
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Passsionist Chinese Mission Society) 


MEMBERS OF THIS SOCIETY ARE ENROLLED AS PERPETUAL 
BENEFACTORS OF THE PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES IN CHINA, 
AND PARTICIPATE IN THE FOLLOWING SPIRITUAL BENEFITS: 


NOHO NOL NGANC LNG NCLNGL NGL WLW W 


: te One Holy Mass every day of the year; a High 
While Living: Mass in every Passionist Monastery throughout 
the world on these Feasts: 


"Ne Ne 
ee ee ea ON AVANT ANITTANIANTANI aaNet? 


Jan. 1, The Circumcision Aug. 25, St. Bartholemew 
Jan. —, Holy Name of Jesus Sept. 8, Nativity of Mary 
Feb. 2, Purification of Mary Sept, 22, St. Matthew 
Feb. 22, St. Matthias Oct. 28, Sts. Simon and Jude 
May 1, Sts. Philip and James Nov. 30, St. Andrew 
May 3, Finding of the Holy Dec. 21, St. Thomas 
Cross Dec. 26, St. Stephen 
July 25, St. James Dec. 28, St. John, Evangelist 


c One Holy Mass on every day of the year; in every 
After Death: Passionist Monastery in the world, Holy Mass 


and the Divine Office for the Dead on the first day of every month, and High 
Mass of Requiem with Funeral Rites and Divine Office for the Dead within 
the Octave of All Souls’ Day. 


a A a 


SON NOOO 
PUSie7 Swit7 WHIN/ NELIT NETEC ELEC ELE NIE NLA SA, IA SA SU} 


. Both the Living and the Dead Benefactors share in the 
Furthermore: Special Prayers recited every day by all Passionist 
Communities. In particular, they share in all the Masses, Prayers and 
Good Works of the Passionist Missionaries in China. 





Perpetual Membership in the Passionist Chinese Mission Society is given in 
consideration of a LIFE SUBSCRIPTION to THE SIGN, the Official 
Organ of the Passionist Missions in China. Both the Living and the 
Dead may be enrolled as Perpetual Benefactors. The price of a Life 
Subscription is $50.00. It may be paid on the insallment plan in amounts. 
to suit your own convenience.. 
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Father Srnest Gunningham, C. &. 


“Ghe Story of His Capture and Release 


N Sunpay, July 18, I re- 
‘@) ceived a card from Father 

Gregory at Kaotsun, noti- 
fying me that Father Ernest had 
been captured by the bandits thir- 
teen miles below that city. I im- 
mediately telegraphed to Fathers 


Cuthbert, Flavian and Timothy 
and also to the American Consul 


at Changsha. Later I found out 
that the wires from here to Chang- 
sha and Yuanchow had been cut 
and that my telegrams to these 
two places were delayed a week. 

The next day I went to see the 
major of our Chenki troops, hop- 
ing to get aid in releasing Father 
Ernest. He informed me that the 
territory below Kaotsun was not 
within his district and that he 
could not send any troops. He 
would be glad, he said, to supply a 
body-guard to accompany me on a 
search up-river but that, too, was 
impossible as his army was at war 
with that at Supu. I then ap- 
proached the civil officials and after 
a hurried conference with these 
and a few picked citizens, I was 
advised to intercede with Chang 
Hsien Lo, an officer who had troops 
seventeen miles below Kaotsun. 

It happened that Chang had a 
military adviser with whom I was 
well acquainted. I found him 
most willing to help. He immed- 
iately ordered ninety soldiers to 


‘quarters. 


By ARTHUR BENSON, C. P. 


accompany me to Chang’s head- 
He sent two messengers 
to Chang, bearing the order for 
the soldiers. Chang replied that 
he would send me the guard but 
that if I could tell him where the 
priest was being held he would 
dispatch troops to release him 


IN HIGH HOPES 


This poor lad came to Shenchow during 
the famine in hope of being able to get 
some rice. 
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without delay. He also informed 
me that it would be better to en- 
gage troops from Kaotsun as the 
Kaotsun district was not in his ter- 
ritory. I didn’t know whether or 
not this was a refusal: nor did I 
know just where Father Ernest 
was held. 

A messenger came from Father 
Gregory with the distressing news 
that the Kaotsun soldiers had re- 
fused to assist. Word came from 
Shenchow with like discouraging 
news. The Fathers there were also 
helpless in the matter. Word had, 
however, been sent to Father Flav- 
ian, directing him to come to Chen- 
ki at once and assist me as far as 
possible. There was war between 
Supu and Chenki. I knew it would 
be impossible for Father Flavian 
to procure a bodyguard. Father 
Timothy reported from Yuanchow 
that he not only could do nothing 
to help Father Ernest but that he 
himself was greatly worried about 
Father Clement who had gone to 
Hungkiang four days before and 
had not been heard from since. 
Meantime Hungkiang had been 
looted. Everyone was uneasy and 
I myself became extremely ner- 
vous about Fathers Godfrey and 
Flavian. Remarks were passed by 
the Chenki soldiers that the priests 
in Supu were personal friends of 
the General there. And these 
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WITH ONLY A STRAW MAT TO DIE ON 
Father Cuthbert O’Gara writes: “Here is only one of the many who have gone heaven-wards these latter days.” 


soldiers were expected to take 
Supu and loot it at any time. 
Hence my anxiety about Fathers 
Flavian and Godfrey. 

The situation seemed hopeless 
and there was no time to be lost. 
Father Ernest had now been. in 
captivity for five days and it might 
well be that he was in great 
misery, perhaps wounded and 
dying. Meantime the Brethren 
continued to give me much en- 
couragement in their letters.. I 
knew that prayers were being of- 
fered on all sides and I knew 
Divine Providence alone could 
really help me. 

I was acquainted with the sol- 
diers of both Kaotsun and Lanni. 
I knew, too, the famine conditions 
prevailing in these Missions. I 
began to wonder if some of the 
Christians or catechumens might 
be involved in the capture. Driven 
more, perhaps, by desperation than 
common-sense, I boldly com- 
manded a certain man to come 
to Chenki immediately, insinuating 
in the message that I had im- 
portant information regarding his 
part in the capture. He was in- 
formed that I would brook no 
delay. He knew that this was 
tantamount to saying that if he 
did not come I would go after him 
with troops. The ruse worked 
well. 

Early the next morning, Tues- 
day, a member of the man’s family 
arrived at a time that plainly 
proved that he had set out the 
moment my letter reached him. 
He must have travelled a good 


part of the night. Of course all 
complicity was vehemently denied. 
Nor was any mention made of a 
fact which I learned later: that 
one of the same family went 
straight to the robbers’ den where 
Father Ernest was captive. The 
ignorance which this lad showed 
concerning the affair was simply 
painful. 

I ordered him home with the 
command that the head of his 
family report to me. I emphasized 
to him that it looked very much as 
though my original order had been 
purposely ignored! I commanded 
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with one of the Sisters’ famine babies. The 
girl was formerly a slave. 
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him to send me any information 
he could secure regarding the 
whereabouts of Father Ernest and 
also that he send this information 
to Father Gregory. Of course all 
this was subterfuge. The prompt 
response to my message, however, 
rather confirmed my first suspicion 
that they had a hand in the whole 
affair. 

Again the next day, Wednesday, 
another member of the man’s 
family arrived very early, bearing 
a letter from the man I wanted. 
He was at pains to explain that 
one of the charges I had made 
against him, while partly true, was 
not true in the sense I had ex- 
pressed. I had purposely worded 
my message ambiguously to imply 
an accusation cf complicity with 
the bandits. He hotly denied that 
any of his family had anything to 
do with Father Ernest’s capture. 
He .dded, however, that he had 
incidentally heard where Father 
Ernest was held and that he him- 
self had seen Father Ernest at the 
place. He apologized for not cem- 
ing to Chenki by saying that if 
he sent another in his place he 
could meantime be on his way to 
Kaotsun to inform Father Gregory. 

The substance of his knowledge 
amounted to this: Father Ernest 
had been seized by a robber named 
Li. This man Li was now at Chien 
P’o, about two miles from the scene 
of capture. One of the men who 
accompanied Father Ernest was a 
relative of the chief of the bandits. 
The messenger fell upon his knees 
and implored me to keep all this 
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information strictly confidential, 
lest the robbers in revenge burn 
his home and murder the family. 
My pretence of having secured 
secret information had worked 
magically. Now I actually had the 
truth. We were at last on the 
right trail since we had found out 
where Father Ernest was held 
captive. 

That evening, Chang’s military 
adviser again sent night messengers 
and soldiers to Chang with orders 
to dispatch troops to Chenki im- 
mediately. Here they were to join 
me and escort me to Chien P’o. To 
prevent possible delay I wrote 
Chang promising to pay the 
soldiers’ rice rations, while engaged 
in the search for Father Ernest. 
The military adviser also instructed 
me, aS a matte~ of policy, to tell 
Chang that in the event of our 
succeeding in liberating Father 
Ernest, I would immediately notify 
the Governor of Hunan and the 
American Consul about Chang’s 
heroic part in the deliverance. 

I planned to leave. Chenki the 
following day. The Mission here 
could not be left alone so it was 
necessary to secure the aid of 
Father Cyprian, who is stationed 
at Pushih. The road between his 
Mission and Chenki was danger- 
ous because the bandits were daily 
pillaging towns and holding up all 
river junks. The next morning 
Father Cyprian came marching 
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FATHER ANTHONY MALONEY, C. P. 
With his boy Phil in Wangtsun 


in Chenki like a Brigadier-General 
at the head of an army quite im- 
pressive in its appearance. The 
men were ragged, half-starved and 
barefooted. Some were mere boys 
But each had a belt of cartridges 
and carried a gun with fixed bayo- 
net. Father Cyprian smiled as he 
apologized for the ‘looks’ of his 
army and very gravely informed 
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- the bandits’ flight. 


me: “Guns are what count and 
they have them!” 

When Chang received our letters 
telling him that Father Ernest was 
at Chien P’o and asking him to 
send troons to Chenki, he decided 
that any delay might be irrevara- 
ble. Instead of sending the troops 
to Chenki he gave his men orders 
to prepare to march and at dawn 
on Thursday morning he had four 
hundred ready to set forth. He 
was extremely angry when he 
learned that the Kaotsun troops 
had refused to help because their 
refusal left the way open for the 
bandits to escape when he attacked 
them. He saw in the refusal evid- 
ence of complicity with the 
bandits. This evidence became all 
the stronger when they later ab- 
solutely refused to attack the 
robbers. 

To offset this treachery Chang 
had to provide a means to prevent 
He decided to 
ambush them in their hold-out. 
He divided his men into two com- 
panies. The first company of two 
hundred men he sent ahead by a 
circuitous route. They were to halt 
about a half mile from the other 
side of the house where Father 
Ernest was held. The whole region 
is mountainous and hence the 
army would be safely hidden from 
the bandits by a mountain. This 
division were given strict orders 
not to move from the place and to 
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ANOTHER OF THE POOR FAMINE VICTIMS DYING IN WRETCHEDNESS 
This poor unfortunate is pictured as he was found by our Passionist Missionaries a few minutes before he died over the South 


City Gate of Shenchow last July. 
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Note the horrible surroundings. 





disregard any reports concerning 
Father Ernest, until such time as 
Chang himself countermanded 
these instructions. 

After time had been allowed for 
the first division to reach their 
post, Chang ordered the second 
division, also numbering two 
hundred men, to go up river, 
through Hsia Pa T’ien (the place 
where Father Ernest was captured) 
and on to Sui Ni, two miles further. 
It was at Sui Ni that the first en- 
counter took place. The bandits 
had gathered here, leaving but a 
few men to guard Father Ernest. 
They numbered, in all, some three 
hundred men, armed, for the most 
part, with knives and with only 
thirty or forty guns. 

The bandits saw Chang’s troops 
approaching. Strangely enough, 
neither Chang’s soldiers nor the 
bandits recognized the purpose of 
each other. The soldiers did not 
know that these men were the 
bandits holding Father Ernest and 
the bandits did not know that the 
soldiers was in search of Father 
Ernest. Someone informed the 
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bandits that Father Ernest was 
wanted. Without further warning 
the bandits opened fire on Chang’s 
men. A battle took place in which 
two of Chang’s men were seriously 
wounded, one robber killed, one 
captu-ed and sent to Chenki for 
trial. The narrow passages were 
held by the bandits. Chang’s men 
were forced to retreat. The attack 
was renewed and this time the 
bandits were forced to retreat to a 
small village called Chien P’o, the 
place where, we had been informed, 
Father Ernest was held. (This in- 
formation proved false since he 
was actually a prisoner at Lu P’u 
Ch’ang, two miles away but on the 
same road.) 

At Chien P’o the bandits made 
another stand and again they held 
the narrow passages. Chang’s 
troops made an effort to flank them 
and left the narrow passage. Im- 
mediately the bandits retreated. 
Chang’s men then simulated retreat 
and pretended that they had 
ceased their pursuit. Meanwhile 
they simply marked time until the 
other division, now waiting in the 
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Photograph was taken November 1, 1924. 


The soldiers are respectable-looking when 


compared with those now in Hunan 
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rear of the bandits, could be noti- 
fied in advance. Father Ernest 
was at Lu P’u Ch’ang between the 
two divisions of Chang’s army. 

Before word could reach the first 
division of the army the bandits 
discovered that the soldiers were 
on both sides of them. There was 
only one road to them. This led 
through T’ieh Lien Ch’ang, the 
home of the bandit chief where his 
mother and father lived. As a 
blind, the bandits put up a short 
battle and then retreated over the 
road to T’ieh Lien Ch’ang. Chang’s 
men followed in hot pursuit. 
Foiled in their plan to reach their 
lair and their prey, the bandits 
reluctantly swung back. They 
knew that if they could only reach 
T’ieh Lien Ch’ang they would 
escape. Lanni is not a mile be- 
yond, and once there they could 
cross the river. Chang understood 
the situation and realized that with 
one of his companies in their rear 
the bandits would be forced to 
enter T’ieh Lien-Ch’ang. He im- 
mediately: dispatched troops to in- 
tercept them. 

The bandits reached T’ieh Lien 
Ch’ang only to be met by Chang’s 
detachment. The bandits found 
themselves in a trap. It was now 
a case of do. or die—they were 
under fire from both sections of 
Chang’s troops. They realized 
they were done and fled in disorder 
to the mountains. Chang’s men 
burned the bandit chief’s home 
but failed to find his mother and 
father. The bandits in their flight 
sought to abduct a woman and, 
when she resisted, they killed her. 

Chang’s men then entered Lanni. 
There they posted proclamations 
threatening the people that they 
would not leave there until the 
Foreigner (Father Ernest) was 
handed over to them: all expenses 
of their stay must be borne by the 
inhabitants: each day the number 
of soldiers would be increased. In 
addition to these proclamations 
the soldiers sought information by 
arresting and questioning the 
principal citizens of the town. 
Wang, a police official, was asked 
to explain why he did not go to the 
assistance of Father Ernest. He 
answered that he had only thirty 
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men and such a small number 
would lose their guns. (In China 
a gun is of far more value than a 
life: men are plentiful, not so guns 
and ammunition.) This man was 
warned that if the Foreigner could 
not be found, he himself would be 
held responsible. He had formerly 
refused to help and it is now com- 
mon knowledge that he was allied 
with the bandits. He promised to 
do all in his power. Ai! row admit 
that this man, through tear of 
Chang, who might execute him, 
together with the pressure brought 
to bear upon him by the citizens, 
who were anxious for the army to 
vacate the district, was the princi- 
pal factor in securing the release 
of Father Ernest. 

A word from this official was 
sufficient to permit all soldiers in 
league with the bandits to act, even 
at the bandits’ expense. It must 
be remembered, however, that the 
greatest credit is due to Chang. 
Had he not entered this territory 
no one would have moved a hand. 

The bandits reasoned that they 
had no opposition to fear except 
from troops that might come up 
river from Chenki and during these 
days this was most improbable. 
They felt confident that no one 
could influence Chang to take 
action in the matter. If troops 
from Chenki approached, they 
could have easily escaped with 
Father Ernest. Had they known 
Chang’s plan in time, they could 
have made a get-away. They did 
fear an attack near or at Lanni 
because they gathered about a mile 
and a half from this station. But 
they depended upon these men to 
help them rather than attack them. 
They had absolutely no appre- 
hensions of an attack from the 
Kaotsun soldiers, for the road 
from Lu P’o Ch’ang to Kaotsun 
was left open and unguarded. 

By dispersing the bandits Chang 
left those guarding Father Ernest 
unprotected and with no means of 
communicating with their accom- 
plices. Thus it would be an easy 
matter for a handful of soldiers to 
set Father Ernest free. So far the 
soldiers were in ignorance of his 
whereabouts. Chang afforded all 
those who had been warned and 
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A GROUP OF OUR SHENCHOW ORPHANS 


These with others are m charge of our missionary Sisters of Charity. 


The generosity 


of our benefactors makes these the happy kiddies they are! 


who would be taxed to pay the 
military expenses an opportunity 
to use all means within their power 
to free Father Ernest quickly. 
Chang was now confident that his 
work had been done and that if 
Father Ernest was still in the dis- 
trict, he would soon be found, dead 
or alive. 

That night information some- 
how reached the bandits guarding 
Father Ernest that Chang’s army 
was searching the district, and that 
their chief had fled or had been 
killed. As we found out after, the 
bandit guards were greatly agitat- 
ed by the failure of their chief to 
return and feared that at any 
moment some citizen or official of 
the town might betray them. Such 
did actually happen. Chang’s men 
at once set out for the house where 
Father Ernest was held prisoner. 
They attacked the bandits before 
they had a chance to escape and 
within a few minutes Father 
Ernest, after ten days in captivity, 
was again a free man! 

Delegation after delegation came 
to Chang with news of Father 
Ernest’s liberation. But not until 
he had received a confirmation of 
these reports would he consent to 
withdraw his troops. He sent 
messengers to both Chenki and 
Kaotsun seeking for a confirma- 
tion. He had little faith in the 
report he received from Kaotsun 
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and remarked that the report 
brought by his messenger bore no 
seal or official stamp of the priest 
in charge at our Mission. Only 
when he received an official report 
from Chenki stating that Father 
Ernest was now at our Kaotsun 
Mission, did he order his soldiers 
to return to headquarters. Chang 
is a pagan but he remarked to one 
of his officers: “My plans succeed- 
ed perfectly. But surely God had 
a hand in this affair.” 

Chang just notified me that I 
am free to do as I please with the 
bandit he has in jail. As he is a 
young lad, about eighteen, I shall 
ask the magistrate not to execute 
him. 

Three of Chang’s officers came 
to the Mission and we prepared 
a dinner for them. Mr. Philip, my 
catechist, and John Baptist Kan, 
a member of the Chenki Mission, 
as well as the wealthiest Christian 
in our whole territory, returned the 
visit, presented Chang with two 
flags as a gift from me, and thank- 
ed him in behalf of the Church. 
They were honored guests at a 
banquet in Chang’s home and were 
escorted to and from Chang’s home 
by a bodyguard and two officers. 

Each year Mr. Kan has fifty 
Masses said for some special in- 
tention. This year the intention 
is thanksgiving for Father Ernest’s 
safe delivery from the bandits. 





HIS IS my first opportunity 
{ to write since the eventful 

day of my deliverance. The 
short note at the end of Father 
Gregory’s letter was written after 
an exciting morning and walk of 
seventeen miles over the moun- 
tains. 

I am feeling very well. God 
heard your prayers and gave me 
wonderful strength to bear up 
under the ordeal and to look upon 
everything as trivial. The daily 
threats of the bandits were, by 
God’s grace, robbed of their sting. 

Father Gregory told of your 
desire that we go down river as 
soon as possible, but the roads 
made it next to impossible. Then, 
too, the loose nature of the troops 
in Kaotsun made it unsafe to re- 
main in Kaotsun. We decided to 
attempt the journey to Yuanchow. 
We arrived in Mayang Monday 
night. Father Gregory succeeded 
in getting a guard of thirty soldiers 
to escort us as far as Jin Tsa Pin, 
some ten miles from Yuanchow. 
The Mandarin gave us written as- 
surance that we would secure a 
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Mayang 
Father Srnest’s Own Story 


By ERNEST CUNNINGHAM, C. P. 


military guard there, who would 
take us the rest of the way. 

On Wednesday we got within 
seven miles of Jin Esa Pin when 
a carrier met us with a letter from 
Father Timothy ordering us not 
to leave Mayang without a guard 
of at least 300 soldiers. Jin Tsa 
Pin, he explained, was held by Yao 
Lei Tsang’s soldiers, who had all 
turned bandit. Thus we found 
ourselves escorted with flying 
colors right into the hands of the 
bandits. Hence we lost no time 
in returning to Mayang and here 
we stay until conditions change 
for the better. At present we are 
stopping at the China Inland Pro- 
testant Mission at the invitation 
of Mr. Becker of Yuanchow who 
is in charge here. 

I am sure that you are anxious 


to know more about my capture. 
On Thursday, July 14, Father 
Gregory and I decided that it 
would be well that I go to Chenki 
on business. Going down stream 
is always considered safe. There 
were no soldiers at Kaotsun so I 
did not worry about a guard. My 
catechist, the cook and I started 
out. Before we had gone thirteen 
miles I heard voices at the stern 
of the boat. I saw two soldiers 
boarding the boat with fixed bayo- 
nets. Four others stood on the 
river bank with levelled guns. 

We were near Li Jia Pin and at 
first thought they were Customs 
Officials. I assured them that we 
had no contraband on_ board. 
They continued to play the role 
of examiner and insisted that I 
leave my compartment while they 
searched. Becoming too insistent 
with me I lost patience and threw 
both off bodily. They returned 
and meant business. I walked off 
the boat and immediately my 
hands were bound behind my back. 
They plundered the boat ignoring 
the Chinese aboard. 
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A few minutes later I was led 
up into the mountains. After a 
walk of five miles we arrived at 
what was apparently their head- 
quarters. Here I was stripped of 
everything and found myself pos- 
sessed of only a pair of pajamas, 
my socks and slippers. The 
bandits immediately donned my 
clothes while the chief put on my 
glasses with an air of one who had 
long desired such a luxury, and 
sported my watch. 

My first day as a prisoner at 
headquarters I was treated like a 
strange bird in a zoo. Each 
bandit took his turn asking me 
foolish questions. They held a 
consultation and I was informed 
that they wanted 300 guns or 
$40,000.00 for my release. I told 
them their demands were foolish. 
1 had no guns and no way of 
getting any. And as for money— 
if $50.00 would have gained me 
freedom I would not have paid it. 
To pay ransom under such con- 
ditions would have made the 
capture of missionaries a pleasant 
pastime for the bandits. 

Another consultation was held. 
One bandit favored shooting me 
and got his gun ready. The others 
pulled the gun out of his hands. 
Nothing happened. As it grew 
dark I was led out, under guard, 
and walked some five miles away. 
When we arrived at a certain small 
hut they ripped the door off and 
told me to sleep on it. I was tied 
arms and neck and the rope secure- 
ly fastened to a post. While others 
slept, a guard was placed over me. 

All were up at sunrise. They 
ground wheat and boiled the flour. 
[ began to wonder if I was to eat, 
when a bowl was given me with 
apologies for the lack of rice and 
vegetables. The day wore on 
slowly. The bandits did not seem 
hostile so I was encouraged to ask 
them if I might make some coffee. 
They had brought it along and 
could not use it. They granted 
my request with the result that 
I had coffee twice every day. 

That evening camp was broken 
and we walked a few miles farther 
from civilization. They took 
possession of a farmhouse without 
any questions. Every day was the 
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same for me—watchful waiting and 
praying. For food I had a bowl 
of boiled flour morning and even- 
ing. They had nothing else for 
themselves. Frequent messages 
were received from the bandit 
headquarters and I was told that 
at any time men were expected 
there who would torture me into 
giving the ransom. 

On the evening of my sixth day 
in captivity we were all outside 
the house when an old man came 
up. I recognized him immediately 
as a Lani Christian but purposely 
ignored him. He seemed to be 
ignorant of my real predicament 
for he immediately knelt down and 
blessed himself. I disguised the 
motion of my hand in blessing him 
and still pretended to ignore him. 
His imprudent attempts to get me 
to recognize him almost cost him 
his life. I heard the bandits dis- 
cussing the visitor and voicing their 
suspicions. The old man was a 
cousin of the owner of the house 
so he remained there for the night 
striving in every way to comfort 
me. He brought his own supper 
to me but the bandits yelled at 
him that I had already eaten. 
After I had gone to sleep he 
entered the house and pleaded with 
the bandits to give me something 
to lie on and some covers as the 
nights were cold in the mountains. 
He only succeeded in further exas- 
perating them. 


The next day he was early at 
my side. The first chance I got 
I signalled for him to get away to 
Kaotsun immediately. He got my 
signals and disappeared at once. 
The rest of the day passed as usual. 
As evening came I began to expect 
soldiers at any moment. My great 
fear was that the bandits might 
decide to move to another place. 
Wher the following day passed 
without the arrival of the expected 
soldiers I began to fear for the old 
man’s safety. 

Thursday night, the eighth spent 
in captivity, I noticed a_half- 
starved man from the village mak- 
ing signs to me to let me know that 
he was going to Kaotsun the next 
day. I knew that the poor fellow 
was being driven by hunger to take 
a chance and felt confident he, 
at least, would carry the news of 
my whereabouts. 

Friday, the ninth day, passed as 
usual. Towards evening the ban- 
dits missed the half-starved man 
and appeared very nervous when 
they found out that he had been 
gone all day. They began to make 
preparations for escape by placing 
planks from the upper loft to the 
hillside. All lights were extin- 
guished and conversation carried 
on in whispers. Just then a heavy 
rain-storm started and I believe 
that this alone deterred the bandits 
from taking to flight. At midnight 
a soldier arrived from Lani with 


FLOOD SCENES iN SHENCHOW 


The rice boats floated higher than the house-tops. 


The suffering and anguish of the 


people can better be imagined than described. The rivers are Chinese sewers. When the 
waters subsided the city was carpeted with filth 
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RIVER STREET IN SHENCHOW 
During the recent flood the water in the streets rose thirty feet and higher 


the news that Father Gregory had 
appealed to them that day for help 
but that they had put him off. The 
bandits need not, therefore, expect 
an attack that night because the 
foreigner could not get help before 
the following day. 

At daybreak Saturday morning, 
my tenth day, everything was hur- 
riedly packed and prepared for 
immediate departure. They were 
going to get away after all before 
the soldiers arrived to release me! 
Just as they decided to run for it 
and before a step could be taken 
the doors were shattered by bullets 
and yells of soldiers rent the air. 
The bandits were seized with terror 
and rushed wildly to escape. Two 
were killed in the attempt, the 
Lani soldier had his hand shattered 
by a bullet, and one bandit was 
taken alive, if such a term could 
be applied to him after the soldiers 
got through battering his head with 
their guns. 

After ten days of captivity I was 
free again! My two saviors, the 
Lani Christian and the poor 
starved man and I were soon 
headed for home. We walked 
about seventeen miles through the 
mountains before we _ reached 
Kaotsun. If it had been a hundred 
miles I do not believe I would 
have minded it! I arrived at the 
Mission about one o’clock. I had 
tried to bear up under all, but the 
affectionate welcome by Father 
Gregory was overwhelming. 


Yungshuntu 


About the Only Mission 
“Ghat is Not Harassed 
by War and Banditry 


By AGATHO PurTIL., C. P. 


MIDST WAR and famine and 
A strife of many kinds there 

is always peace and content- 
ment within the walls of our Mis- 
sion here in the quaint old town 
of Yungshunfu. Our Mission is 
under foreign protection and is, 
therefore, never molested by either 
soldiers or bandits. About the 
only time a soldier or a bandit 
comes near this Mission is when 
he wants medicine. In times of 
trouble many of the villagers, the 
daughters of wealthy merchants, 
come to our school, where, they 
know, they will be safe and free 
from the danger of being carried 
into captivity for ransom. 

At present there is a war going 
on. I must confess, however, that 
I know very little of its progress. 
I wonder if the soldiers themselves 
know any more than I do. No 
telegraph, no telephone, postal 
service at its worst and no news- 
papers—how can anyone know 
what is going on at the frontier? 

Such is life in China and such 
it has been for many centuries. It 
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is quite likely that it will be the 
same for a long time to come. The 
progress of China is retarded by 
the ancient superstitions that hold 
sway here. Somesclaim that the 
wars have been caused by the new 
gates in the city of Soochow. In 
every city there are soothsayers 
whose office it is to decide just 
where you must dig, plant, build, 
etc. One must be very careful not 
to move the dragon’s tail or step 
on his feet! 

Expert soothsayers resident in 
Soochow furnish authoritative in- 
formation regarding the underlying 
causes of China’s recent civil war 
disturbances. The fighting all 
started, it now develops, because 
two new gates were opened through 
the wall around the city of Soo- 
chow. Strangely enough one of 
these new gates was known as the 
‘Peace Gate’. The name was well 
chosen and all would have been 
well had the builders consulted 
the soothsayers. But the gate had 
been rashly constructed With utility 
as the sole aim! It was put where 
traffic is heaviest, true, but with- 
out the expert guidance of Soo- 
chow’s professional dragon-chasers. 
Is it any wonder that the builders 
managed to offend practically 
every ‘feng shui’ or wind and water 
spirit in all China! The results 
prove the cause. The gate was 
opened in September, 1924, and 
marks the beginning of the civil 
war which has continued ever 
since! 

The other gate, known as the 
“Golden Gate’ was likewise all 
wrong. And so we now know 
why China has had to endure 
over two years of civil war. All 
because two gates in the city of 
Soochow were built without pro- 
per forethought and consultation. 


The builders of the gates have 
now learned their mistake and 
have blocked up both gateways 
without further delay. The ‘Peace 
Gate’ has been reconstructed, this 
time with the soothsayers’ advice 
and counsel, so that it faces slight- 
ly southwest. It will also be given 
a new name in order to be on the 
safe side. The ‘Golden Gate’ is 
also being rebuilt and upon its 





completion all wars will probably 
halt? 

Such are Chinese superstitions 
—the dominating factor in making 
China unprogressive. God hasten 
the death of such religion! 

Bolshevism is fast gaining 
ground. Praises of the Soviet can 
be heard on all sides. The ‘Reds’ 
are supplying the warring factions 
with guns and ammunition. There 
seems to be no end of strife. 
Happily there is a strong sentiment 
against the Soviet among some of 
the military leaders and .imong 
the better-minded people .ho re- 
fuse to have anything to do with 
this viper. They have seen its 
fangs and know its ueadly venom. 
General Wu Pei Fu has become 
another St. Patrick in his determi- 
nation to drive these snakes out of 
China. 

The school boy strikes are in all 
probability fomented and encour- 
aged by socialist leaders. In a 
place called Pinkiang the boys 
joined the ‘Red’ army and became 
very bitter in their remarks about 
the Church. A little learning is a 
dangerous thing. I dare say the 
pride and arrogance of these boys 
is due to their ignorance. What 
China really needs is a generation 
of staunch mothers and fathers 
who will not spare the rod. Chinese 
youth is spoiled. In many cases 
a good old-fashioned dose of the 
hickory stick would put better 
sense into the minds of these tots. 
The first boy of a family is the 
worst of all because he is the most 
pampered. The oldest boy in the 
family becomes the ruler and even 
his own mother must put up with 
his haughtiness. 

The bandit is another reason 
why China is China. The bandits 
are of two classes. One class is 
armed solely with knives while the 
other class carries guns. Thus we 
have the ‘Knifemen’ and the ‘Gun- 
men.’ Both are dangerous though 
some are more merciful than 
others. Some will be contented 
with merely robbing their victim 
while the others not only rob but 
then murder their victims. Murder 
is almost sure to follow in cases 
where there is danger of recogni- 
tion. For the most part the Mis- 
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AN ITINERANT REFRESHMENT STAND IN SHENCHOW 


sionaries here are seldom molested. 
But one can never tell and the 
danger always exists. We need 
constant prayers that God may 
spare us from the talons of these 
cut-throats. 

The famine is now at its worst. 
The grain will not be cut until 
the end of August. The rice plants 
at present are strong and plentiful. 
But there is still danger to the 
crops from insects and drought. If 
this crop fails I foresee no end of 
misery in these parts of China. We 
have here in the Mission Com- 
pound a supply of rice that will 
last until the harvest, with just a 
little to spare. It goes without 
saying that we are dividing our 
small store with the poor who come 
to our gate daily. 

It is now nearly five years since 
we Passionists of the First Band, 
set sail for the Orient. In many 
ways the time has seemed short. 
Measured by what hasbeen accom- 
plished, however, it has seemed a 
very long time. The good that 
has been done, the souls that have 
been harvested for the Master, the 
charity we have dispensed, we 
know well is, in large part, due to 
the unflagging zeal of our Ameri- 
can friends who have constantly 
helped us with their generous 
offerings. 

In this North-Western part of 
Yungshunfu we started five years 
ago with one priest. We now have 
seven. Every principal city in 
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this district has its own Catholic 
Mission under the care of a Pas- 
sionist Father. Many new centres 
of Catholicity are now flourishing. 
And what is said of this district 
can be truthfully said of the other 
two districts entrusted to the Pas- 
sionists in China. 

The Missionaries are young in 
years but the years in China have 
doubled their age. They are 
seasoned veterans on the frontiers 
of Christ’s Kingdom ever ready 
for the long, weary trips across 
mountains and rivers, through 
bandit-infested regions, through 
tractless snows and under burning 
suns seeking souls and saving lives. 
Hardships and handicaps have not 
dimmed their fervor. In the years 
of suffering through which they 
have passed they have learned to 
smile at adversity. 

In closing this letter to the 
Readers of Tue Sicn I wish to 
thank many, many friends for all 
their kindness to me. I would 
gladly write each of yon a personal 
letter were it possible. The days 
are all too short for the work that 
must be done. There are times 
when it is hard to find leisure for 
my prayers. I am a missionary 
and a missionary is a working man. 
Please continue to pray for us that 
God strengthen us to work all the 
harder. If you can help me in a © 
financial way I shall appreciate 
your kindness and God wil! bless 
you, I am certain. 





IFE OVER here at present is 
ya just a long series of calami- 
ties. Now it is war, or 
rather the depredations of the 
soldiers. A better name for these 
soldiers would be bandits. There’s 
certainly little difference. For the 
most part they are a dirty, raggedy 
looking crowd of bums. If you 
happened to get here by aeroplane 
and suddenly spied the Wangstun 
army, your first opinion would be 
that it was an emergency army 
recruited from all the riff-raff of 
China. Regardless of physique, 
so prized in all American and 
European armies, the soldiers of 
this Chinese army look as though 
they had been rather haphazardly 
picked from a rag-bag and a gun 
sewed on each. The gun is what 
counts. 

Once they have been properly 
provided with a gun, it would seem 
that they are thereby entitled to a 
future living from the people. 
They certainly do nothing but live 
off the people. Seldom if ever do 
they do anything for the people. 
But they do rob the people. 

Happily for us some of the 
officers are very decent chaps, well 
educated. But the rank and file 
are the very lowest class of 
Chinese. Anyone too lazy to work 
becomes a soldier. And fighting— 
actual fighting, they simply do not 
believe in it. Their life is one 
long succession of retreats and 
advances with never a_ shot 
fired. Most of them are arrant 
cowards. 

The soldiers are the real 
scourge of Shina. If only the curse 
of militarism could be gotten rid 
of, the bandits would soon be 
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cAn Opinion of Ghinese 
Malitarism 


By ANnTHoNy MALONEY, C. P. 








Gemma’s League 


Gemma’s League is a pious as- 
sociation under the patronage of 
Gemma Galgani, a wonderfully 
holy girl who, we hope, will soon 
be raised to the honors of the Altar. 
In her humble and suffering life 
she carried on a remarkable apos- 
tolate of prayer. Members of this 
association offer prayers, sacrifices 
and good works for the success 
of the Passionist missions in China. 
If you wish to join the League, 
please write to THE SIGN. 


SPIRITUAL TREASURY 


The following prayers and good 
works were offered for the missions 
in China during August. 


Masses Read 

Masses Heard 

Holy Communions 

Visits to the Blessed Sacrament 
Spiritual Communions 
Benediction Services 
Sacrifices, sufferings 
Stations of the Cross 
Visits to the Crucifix 
Beads of the Five Wounds 
Offerings of Precious Blood 
Visits to Our Lady 
Rosaries 

Beads of the Seven Dolors 
Ejaculatory Prayers 

Hours of Study, Reading 
Hours of Labor 

Acts of Kindness, Charity 
Acts of Zeal 

Prayers, Devotions 

Hours of Silence 

Holy Hours 


Various Works 353,923 


cleared out and China would have 
some semblance of Law and Order. 
China is in a terrible state. It is 
frequently remarked by the old- 
timers that under the Empire con- 
ditions were far better. Then there 
might have been squeeze and cor- 
ruption, but at the same time there 
was a respected authority. Now 
we have, according to these sages, 
worse squeeze, more corruption, 
no law and‘no authority. All I can 
say is that it is bad enough now 
without comparisons of what has 
gone before. 

China certainly needs the bene- 
fits of Christianity. We are work- 
ing hard to enlighten these poor 
people, but it will take long years 
and much toil to make any great 
impression on the political life of 
the country. Here in Wangtsun 
we are progressing rapidly and 
with God’s grace it will not be long 
before we will have a healthy con- 
gregation of Catholics at our 
services. Of course our needs are 
many, too many to enumerate. But 
we never worry because we know 
that this is God’s work and will 
not fail. The Mission is young 
and of course there are almost in- 
numerable things needed. Our 
funds are always low, and we can 
only undertake the work that our 
purse allows. With the unfailing 
help of our American friends we 
hope to do great things for Christ 
and the Church. So to all our 
friends I say: “Thanks for your 
kindness in the past. The future 
of the Wangtsun Mission is up to 
you. To you is given the privilege 
of doing great things for Christ 
and His Church here in Wangtsun. 
Glod bless you.” 








“Restrain Not Grace From The Dead.” 


IN DLY remember 

in your prayers and 
good works the follow- 
ing recently deceased 
relatives and friends of 
our subscribers. 
SISTER MARY BENEDICT 
SISTER MARIE LENORE 
MISS HELEN BOYLE 
MRS. EUGENIE TRAPP 
MR. & MRS. PERSEVALL 
BARBARA HOAG 








MARGARET BLEAKNEY 
DAVID WALSH 
THOMAS MURRAY 
EDWARD CANNON 
HENRY WALSH 
CATHERINE SCANLON 
HENRY JONES 

IRENE C. DOYLE 
CATHERINE SAVAGE 
MARY E. MAHONEY 
MARGARET McCURRY 
JOHN T. SCULLY 
HARRY DOWD 
DANIEL L. ROONEY 


JOHN L. O'LEARY 
MARY McGOUGH 
FRANCIS J. FORD 
MRS. ELIZABETH 
BIERSACK 


MRS. KATHERINE 
McVARISH 


CHARLES LEO BECKER 


KUNIGUNDA WUERSTLE 
MR. WILLIAM BIERSACK 


MRS. MARY EATON 


MRS. W. H. MATTHEWS 
MRS. MARGARET CUSSIN 
MRS. MARY AINSWORTH 


(Ect. 7, 39.) 

MRS. KATHERINE 
MacNEIL 

MRS. DELIA DURR 

MRS. ANNIE STEPHANS 

MRS. MARY CONORS 

GERTRUDE BODDEN 


AY their souls and 

the souls of all the 
faithful departed, through 
the mercy of God, rest 
in peace. Amen. 
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{ANY BOOK NOTICED HERE CAN BE PROCURED THROUGH “THE SIGN.” 


LIFE & LETTERS OF VEN. DOMINIC (BAR- 
BERI), C. P., Founder of the Passionists in Belgium and 
England, By Rev. Urban Young, C. P., with Foreword 
by Card. Bourne. Burns, Oates & Washbourne, London. 
Price $3.00. 

Father Urban’s book is the fascinating story of an 
ambassador of Christ who began life as an obscure, 
unlettered shepherd boy among the Appennines, and 
who died as the founder of his Order in two foreign 
lands, and as the modern Apostle of England. 

But, as Cardinal Bourne writes in the foreword, ‘The 
wonderful supernatural story of the Ven. Father Dom- 
inic Barberi is too little known. Most educated Catholics 
are aware of his very close association with John Henry 
Newman in the crisis of the latter’s life; but outside this 
outstanding event for which he had been providentially 
prepared, he remains to very many practically unknown. 
Yet his life is well worth close and attentive study, both 
on account of the lessons of guidance and encourage- 
ment which it contains for all who in any degree are 
striving to grow nearer to God; and still more because 
it is another proof of the special love which our Divine 
Master has for England, manifested again and again by 
the zeal for our country with which he has inspired so 
many chosen souls.” He concludes; referring to Eng- 
land’s missionaries, “In the front rank among them all 
stands Dominic Barberi, worthy indeed of our honor, 
and of our private prayer and veneration, pending the 
hour when the Church may authoritatively set him 
publicly among her saints. His virtues and his enter- 
prises, divinely marked by the sign of the Cross, will 
inspire us all with new devotion to our country’s most 
sacred cause, the bringing back of all her people to 
the full knowledge and worship of our Lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ in his Holy, Catholic, Apostolic 
and Roman Church.” 

Father Dominic it was who received the renowned 
Card. Newman into the Fold. Owing to his relations 
with Newman and many other distinguished converts, 
he became an important figure in the Oxford move- 
ment,—the master of the vineyard during the planting 
of the Second Spring. Kegan Paul wrote, “There has 
not been a single intellectual conversion in England, or 
in America. ..in which he has not had his share. And 
when the converts flew like doves to the window, it 
was his hand that opened to them.” 

Furthermore, Father Dominic evokes our admiration 
and merits our lasting gratitude for all that he has 
accomplished as a Passionist founder. Father Dominic 
is the cornerstone of the Passionist Retreats of Belgium, 
England, Ireland, and even distant Australia. These 
foundations are as so many oases in vast stretches of 
spiritual aridness. From hence, numerous missioners 
have sallied forth to conduct missions and retreats 
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among countless numbers, all for the greater glory of 
God, and the salvation of immortal souls. 

Ven. Dominic’s triumph is the realization of the 
prophetic vision of St. Paul of the Cross. Time and 
again he had exclaimed, “Ah! what have I seen! My 
children—the Passionists in England!” Responding 
to the inspirations and to the zeal of their Founder, the 
Passionists the world over have maintained a traditional 
interest in the conversion of the English speaking 
peoples; daily is the great intention Prayed for. 

Dominic’s success is the more remarkable in view of 
the comparatively few years he spent in the land of 
his calling; years devoted largely, indeed, to preaching 
missions and retreats, but given in an even greater 
degree, to a hidden apostolate of prayer. For nearly a 
half century before he crossed the North Sea, he sup- 
plicated unceasingly for the people claimed as “Mary’s 
Dowry.” And, “More things are wrought by prayer, 
Than this world dreams of,” In “Loss and Gain,” New- 
man, writes in his masterful way, of the shepherd boy 
to whom God had done great things, and who was to 
do such great things for God. “On the Appennines, 
near Viterbo, there dwelt a shepherd boy in the first 
years of this century, whose mind had been drawn 
heavenward; and, one day, as he prayed before an image 
of the Madonna, he felt a vivid intimation that he was 
destined to preach the Gospel under the northern sky. 
There appeared no means by which a Roman peasant 
soul be turned into a missionary; nor did the prospect 
open when this youth found himself, first a lay-brother, 
than a Father, in the Congregation of the Passion... 
and, strange to say, as the years went on, without his 
seeking, for he was simply under obedience, our pea- 
sant found himself at length upon the very shore of 
the stormy northern sea....yet that he should cross 
the strait was still as little likely as before... and he 
used to eye the restless, godless waves, and wonder with 
himself whether the day would ever come when he 
should be carried over them. And come it did; not, 
however, by any determination of his own, but by the 
same Providence which, thirty years before, had given 
him the anticipation of it. We are constrained to ex- 
claim, “Truly, God is wonderful in His Saints!” 

This latest account of Ven. Dominic is attractively 
bound and well printed. Illustrations number four. Its 
content is divided into two parts— “The Years of 
Waiting’”’ and “The Fulfillment” Interesting are the 
Epilogue “Was Father Dominic’s Life a Failure?” and 
three other appendices, concluding a volume of over 
400 pages. The book is supplemented by an ample 
index. The author’s style is engaging. The many 
friends of the Passionist Order in this country will be 
glad to possess this book, containing so much that is 
both edifying and intensely interesting RAR 
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THE JUBILEE AT HOME DURING 1925 and 
1926. Appendix to “Precious Treasure of the Church’s 
Indulgences,” by Rev. John Lacau, Priest of the 
Sacred Heart. Marietti (Turin). 


It is rather late to insert a notice of this booklet. 
But there are two months left of the year 1926 in which 
it is possible to gain the Jubilee indulgence, not only 
once, but twice. The first half of the booklet must 
have been written before the present Jubilee outside 
Rome, for it treats of the Roman Jubilee of 1925, and 
the conditions necessary to be fulfilled by the special 
classes who by apostolic grant were alowed to share in 
the indulgence of the Roman Jubilee, though unable to 
make the journey to the Eternal City. The latter half 
of the book is the only part of interest at the moment, 
since it is devoted to the present Jubilee. In parallel 
columns the author gives the Latin text of the Papal 
encyclical and the English translation, together with a 
commentary on the text. Appropriate prayers to be 
said during the visits are contained in the appendix. 


MEXICAN TYRANNY AND THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH, by Most Rev. Michael J. Curley, Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore. International Catholic Truth 
Society, 407 Bergen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Price 10 cents. 
Special rates by the hundred. 

This virile defense of the Catholic Church in Mexico 
from the pen of the intrepid Archbishop of Baltimore is 
an analysis of the assault on freedom of conscience, 
freedom of worship, freedom of the press, and freedom 
of-education during the past ten years. .His-grace does 


not mince matters, but speaks out boldly against the 
organized movement to throttle the Church in that dis- 
tressed land. Those who wish for information on this 
vexing question will be enlightened by reading this pam- 
phlet. 


TABERNACLE AND PURGATORY. Special 
Eucharistic Congress Edition. Benedictine Convent of 
Perpetual Adoration, Clyde, Mo. Price 25 cents. 


The August Edition of “Tabernacle and Purgatory” is 
a resume of the Eucharistic Congress of last June. 
Accounts of the stupendous events which transpired at 
Chicago are submitted by various writers. The ad- 
dresses of Cardinals Faulhaber and Hayes are given, 
and a few excerpts from that of Cardinal O’Connell. © 
Pictures of the Holy Name Cathedral on the opening 
day, and the field mass in the Stadium on Children’s 
Day are remarkably clear and well worth preserving. 
The booklet is a neat souvenir of the Congress. 


HOMAGE TO JESUS. CHRIST, KING. The 
Proper of the Mass for the New Feast, by Gerald 
Ellard, S. J. Central Bureau C. V., 3835 Westminster 
Place, St. Louis, Mo. Price 10 cents the copy; 65 cents 
the dozen; $5.00 the hundred, carriage extra. 

Those interested in the liturgy of the new feast of 
Jesus Christ, King, celebrated for the first time of 
October 31st last, will find a brief but satisfactory 
explanation of the same in this brochure by Fr. Ellard, 
S. J., one of the most active proponents of the Liturgi- 
cal Movement in this country. The matter appeared 
originally in The Catholic World for October, 1926. 








JOIN 


We know that you all want to remember the Christ Child on His Birthday. 


NOW 1 


But some- 


how, when Christmas comes along, it usually finds us confronted with more expenses than we 


can conveniently bear. 


away in a Mite-Box. 


How often the Christ Child is forgotten on His own Birthday! 
Join now the list of Christmas Missionary Savers. 
Christmas will soon be here. 
pennies to include the Christ Child’s gift in your list of presents. 


Penny by penny can be safely stowed 
By that time you will have saved enough 


BUT START NOW. 


Fill out the following form and send it to us without delay. 


Passionist Missionaries: 


Please send me a Mite-Box. I will gladly try to fill it for Christmas. 
much in it by that time; but whatever there is I will send you at Christmas time. 
Please remind me to return it sometime in December. 


my best. 


I may not have 
I will do 


ALL DONATIONS AND CORRESPONDENCE REGARDING OUR MISSIONS IN CHINA SHOULD 


BE ADDRESSED AS FOLLOWS: 


THE PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES, 
c/o THE SIGN, 


UNION CITY, 


NEw JERSEY 























“By Such Sacrifices God’s Favor Js Obtained.” (Hes. 13/15.) 


We print here a list of Benefactors who have contributed to the relief of the famine-stricken in 
China. May God Himself reward abundantly their generous charity! 


CIRCLES: Holy Souls $7; Mission Circle No. 15, $9; Monte Marte A. GC. $8; I. Cc @; D. F. B. $20; E. > D. _ W. F. $5; 
Circle, $12.50; St. Joseph, $19.50. B. E. D. 2: 5. B.C. $1: C. & L. C. Bs R. we A. 5. -m 
B irmi M. $5; Montgomery, J. McK. $3. iS Ba 2 eRe YS See se A. G. W. $5; J. 
K. $7. F. A. $25; Dalton, C. C. $3; Duxbury, J. M. S. $5; East Boston, 
D. D. L. $20; East Gloucester, M. M. L. 
H. C. $10 Giant, - H. B. $1; D. C. R. $2; Everett, B. B. $1; M. 
eles, a $105 P. M. L. Mcl.. 2: FE. B. 8: GC. B. Bs DO. dE. Oe. 
Ne gy 4 H. $1; Sa J. F. K. $5.90; Fit ton - 8 
A. "ei Ontario, Franklin, E. K. $2; K. $22; Graniteville, M. : 
4 6 E. \ ip ; San Jose, ton, Anon $100; aS ram, 5. ©. Bis 
L. $3; Santa — M. A. x $5; Sierra & _— $5; Leicester, M. 3 At Leominster, S. 
-F 7 DeM. $5; M. me $1. H. T. $ Lowell, Anon. $1; -% I. @; 3. & ws me © 
*. A. $1; Denver, I. C D. R. ,: $1; O. L. $2; G. $5: a Te Ae 
Anon. $1; J. J. N. $10; ; 8. G. W. . = ; : "$3; E. ] ; 
oa: $3; D ». aes % $2; A. F. $5; Oe Ae Ties >. B. $5; 
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A Selected List of Desirable Catholic Books 


cA Good Book Is Always An cAppropriate Gift 


SCRUPLES. Some Words of 
Consolation. y P. J. Gearon, O. 
C. &. Price: $1.25. 

This book is deserving of the 
large sale it is having. It is made 
up of reasoned words of conso- 
lation for the many souls suffering 
from scruples. 


EXTERNALS OF THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH. By Rev. 
John F. Sullivan, D. D. Price; $2.00 

An exhaustive encyclopaedia of 
Catholic Ritual, Church Govern- 
ment and the history and meaning 
of things Catholic. A book for the 
progressive Catholic and enquiring 
non-Catholic. 


GOD AND MYSELF. By Rev. 
Martin J. Scott, S. J. Price: Paper 
$.25; Cloth $1.50. 

The True Religion explored. For 
Catholic and Non-Catholic. Con- 
vincing statements about religion,— 
modern and up-to-date. 


THE HAND OF MERCY. By 
Rev. Richard W. Alexander. Fore- 
word by Rev. Walter Elliot, C. S. 
P. Price: $1.25. 

Stories of conversions illustrating 
events and processes of thought 
leading to reception § into 
Church. A book possessing charm 
and variety. 


HER IRISH HERITAGE. By 
Annie M. P. Smithson. Price: 
$1.00. 

A vivid story of Dublin life that 
arrests the reader’s attention. 


THE HOLY HOUR IN GETH- 
SEMANE. By Rev. Francis P. 
Donnelly, S. J. Price: $1.25. 

A series of meditations embodying 
sympathy and the spirit of repara- 
tion. 


THE JESUITS. 
Thomas J. Campbell, 
$2.50 


By 
5. % 


Rev. 
Price: 


A frank and fearless yet withal 
captivating history of the Jesuits 
from the foundation of the Society 
until present times. 


JESUS ALL GOOD. By Rev. 
Alexander Gallerani, S. J. Transla- 
ted by F. Loughnan. Price: $1.00. 

A book of meditations inspiring 
trust and confidence in God and 
instilling devotion. 


JESUS CRUCIFIED, OR THE 
SCIENCE OF THE CROSS IN 
THE FORM OF MEDITA- 
TIONS. By Fathers Pierre Marie 
and Jean Nicholas Grau S. J. Trans- 


the $1.25 








We have pleasure in an- 
nouncing on these pages a 
carefully selected list of 
choice books which are emin- 
ently Catholic in subject and 
tone. The collection has been 
assembled with a view not 
merely to interesting the 
reader, but to serve as man- 
uals of utility where points of 
Catholic doctrine or teaching 
are involved. All of the 
books advertised here have 
already been heartily recom- 
mended by prominent ec- 
clesiastics and laymen, and 
we have pleasure in cordially 
endorsing what they have 
written. On receipt of the 
published price any book 
mentioned in the list will be 
mailed to the reader from 
THE Sicn, Union City, N. J. 




















Es. ee Price 


Leggatt. 


lated by 


The science of the Cross, the way 
of perfection for Catholics living in 
the world. 


JESUS OUR FRIEND. 
Rev. Charles J. White. 
$1.75. 

A book on the companionship of 
Jesus with man, His Help and 
Friendship and Love. 


LIFE EVERLASTING. By Rt. 
Rev. S. Vaughan, Bishop of 
Sebastopolis. Price: $2.75. 

A picture of Heaven not as a 
“glorified theater” but a glorious 
reality consistent with true love of 
God. 


THE LITTLE LIVES OF 
GREAT SAINTS. By J. O’K 
Murray. Price: $1.50. 

Short and interesting records of 
the lives of thirty-one saints. 


LIVING TEMPLES. By 
Jarrett. Price: $1.00. 

A catechism of perfection in 
essay form for young boys con- 
taining excellent advice. 


A MANUAL FOR NUNS. By 
A Mother Superior. Price: Cloth 
$.90; Leather $1.50. 

Select prayers and considerations 
for religious. 


By 
Price: 


Bede 


|| BOOK. By 


| Father Alexander, O. F. M. 
1} $1.25. 














A MISSIONARY’S NOTE- 
Rev. Richard Alexan- 
der Price: $1.25. 

Graphic incidents, “real life” hap- 
penings in a priest’s life which serve 
for edification. 


MOONDYNE JOE. By 
Boyle O'Reilly Price: 1.25. 

An Australian prison story of 
adventure and escape, with many 


John 


|| dare-devil adventures. 


A MOTHER’S LETTERS. By 


Price 


A book for mothers to give to 
their daughters replete with Catho- 
lic views on such interesting sub- 


| jects as courtship and marriage. 


REBUILDING A LOST 
FAITH. By an American Agnos- 
tic. Price: Paper $.60; Cloth $2.50. 

A story powerfully delineated of 
the motives, influences and argu- 
ments which led the writer to re- 
gain faith in God. 


TRUE DEVOTION TO THE 
PASSION. By Blessed Battista 
Varani. Price: $1.00. 

A series of meditations and re- 
flections on the mental and bodily 
pains of Our Lord during the Pas- 
sion. 


WATCHING AN HOUR. By 
Rev. Francis P. Donnelly, S. J. 
Price: $1.25. 

A book of the Blessed Sacrament, 
furnishing food for profitable 
thought on the exalted mystery of 
the Eucharist, and _ suitable for 
public or private devotions. 


WHEN, WHOM AND HOW 
TO MARRY. By Rev. C. McNeiry 
C. SS. R. Price $.60. 

Sensible advice and counsel for 
the matrimonially minded by an ex- 
perienced missionary. 


THE WINTER OF DISCON- 
TENT. By James Francis Barrett. 
Price: $2.00. 

An interesting story of a dissatis- 
fied wife,—socially ambitious, and 
an overworked and indifferent hus- 
band, with the inevitable denoue- 
raent culminating in divorce. 


YOU AND YOURS. By Rev. 
Martin J. Scott, S. J. Price: Paper 
$.25; Cloth $1.50. A collection of 
fifteen virile talks on family life, 
containing sage counsel and interes- 
ting information. 


Iii lid} 


Perri iit hd 








THE CATHOLICS’ READY 
ANSWER. By Rev. M. P. Hill, 
S. J. Price: $2.15. 

A series of up to the minute 
answers to attacks on Christian Re- 
velation and Catholic Morality. 
Convincing, timely, serviceable and 
interesting. 


THE FINGER OF GOD. By 
Rev. Robert W. Brown, M. A. 
Price: $1.95. 

A human account possessing 
charm and naivete of memorable in- 
cidents in a priest’s life. 


INTRODUCTION TO A DE- 
VOUT LIFE. By St. Francis de 
Sales. Price: $1.05. 

Discourses for devout souls liv- 
ing in the world but not of it. 


LETTERS ON MARRIAGE. 
By Rev. Henry S. Spalding S. J. 
Price: $1.35. 

l'ruitful thoughts for 
pastors and social workers. 


BLESSED SACRAMENT 
BOOK. By Rev. F. X. Lasance. 
Price: Imitation Leather $2.25; 
American seal, q 

A versatile collection of prayers 
and devotions, old and new, beauti- 
ful and useful, to Our Lord in the 
Blessed Sacrament. 


EVER TIMELY THOUGHTS. 
By Rev. Edward P. Garesché, S. J. 
Price: $1.00. 

Twenty essays on worth-while 
subjects, cheerfully written. 


HOLY SOULS BOOK. By 
Rev. F. X. Lasance. Price: $1.75; 
Morocco $3.75. 

A complete prayer-book of de- 
votions for the poor Souls in Pur- 
gatory. 

MY PRAYER BOOK. By Rev. 
I’. X. Lasance. Price: Cloth $1.35; 
Better bindings up to $8.50. 

A Complete manual of devotions, 
old and new, for all Church seasons. 


YOUR OWN HEART. By Rev. 
Edward F. Garesché, S. J. Price 
$1.00. 

An_ inspiration to do 
better spiritually. 

THE HOLY BIBLE. Price: 
Cloth $2.50; Morocco $7.50. 

Contains latest notes, appendices, 
maps and references. 


WHEN LOVE IS STRONG. 
By Grace Keon. Price: $1.80. 

A crisp plot and easy develop- 
ment. 

MIRAGE, 
Price $1. 60. 

A poignant story of a girl’s suf- 
fering, feelingly told. 


THE MIGHTY FRIEND. By 
Pierre L’Ermite. Price $2.15. 

A story of country life coupled 
with Labor Warfare. 


parents, 


to men 


By Inez Specking. 








In an age of irreligious, 
prurient and mentally de- 
moralising literature it is re- 
freshing to find books and 
publications which do not 
pander to the popular craze 
for sensationalism and sex- 
problems, especially the hec- 
ticneurotic type frequently 
encountered in the cheap no- 
velette. Pure, good and moral 
books are to the jaded mind, 
what an oasis in the desert 
is to the tired and thirsty 
traveller. Pure books, moral 
books, Catholic books of the 
best type are advertised on 
these pages. Buy one. Read 
it yourself. Lend it to a non- 
Catholic friend. Or better 
still buy a book for a non- 
Catholic friend. Help to 
spread the apostolate of a 
clean press, help to keep the 
minds of the people unsullied 
by the stream of infidel and 
impure books flooding the 
United States. 




















DION AND THE SIBILS. By 
Miles Keon. Price $.95. 

A story of early Christianity 
struggling with paganism. 


FABIOLA. By Cardinal Wise- 
man. Price $.95. 

A story of the primitive Church 
when profession of Faith meant 
martyrdom. 


MARRIAGE AND MOTHER- 
HOOD. By Alice, Lady Lovat. 
Price $1.50. 

Speaks for itself. Catholic teach- 
ing on the duties and responsibili- 
ties of motherhood. 


FALSE GODS. By Will Scar- 
lett. Price $2.15. 
A vivid story of a soul. 


NOVELS. By Isabel C. Clarke. 
Price: $1.65. 

Average Cabins. By the Blue 
River.. Children of Eve. the 
Elstones. Eunice. Fine Clay. 
Lady Trent’s Daughter. Light on 
the Lagoon. The Potter’s House, 
Prisoners’ Years. The Rest House. 
The Secret Citadel. Tressider’s 
Sister. Ursula Finch. Whose 
Name is Legion. 

Also the following price: $2.15. 

Anna Nugent. Carina. Children 
of the Shadow. Viola Hudson. It 
Happened in Rome. 


THE HOME WORLD. 


By 
Rev. Francis X. Doyle, S. J. 
$1.35. 


Price 


Friendly Counsels for Home— 
keeping hearts. A book to put into 
the hands of Catholics who believe 
in home and its comforts and plea- 
sures. A book that will live and do 
great good. 


OUT TO WIN. By Rev. Joseph 
P. Conroy, S. J. Price $1.60. 

This is just the right kind of book 
to give to a boy. 


SHORT CONFERENCES ON 
THE SACRED HEART. By Rev. 
Henry Brinkmeyer. Price $.95. 

Devout souls whether in the 
cloister or the world, cannot fail to 
have their love quickened and sus- 
tained by its heavenly wisdom. 


THE WAY OF INTERIOR 
PEACE. By Rev. Father De 
Lehen, S. J. Price $2.40. 

Many persons of good will, but of 
a scrupulous, doubtful or erroneous 
conscience, will find a true guide 
and consoler in this book, so cal- 
culated to impart tranquillity, con- 
tentment and love of God to hearts 
agitated by anxieties of conscience. 


IN HEAVEN WE KNOW 
OUR OWN. By Pére Blot, S. J. 
Price $.80. 

A book of solace for the suffering. 


YEARNING FOR GOD. 
Rev. Joseph J. Williams, 
$1.50. 


By 
S. J. Price 


There is in every soul a voice 
clamoring for peace; this book 
shows the way to peace. It will 
encourage therefore, not only those 
well advanced in the spiritual life, 
but will attract the indifferent who 
have believed Divine union almost 
impossible of attainment for them- 
selves, or who have entirely ban- 
ished the thought from their minds. 
You read the book as you read a 
romance; you are amused, you are 
interested, you are learning history, 
science and literature, you are 
enjoying yourself, but unconscious- 
ly you are absorbing the very nar- 
row of Christian Doctrine. 


THE HOLINESS OF THE 
CHURCH IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Rev. 
Constantine Kempf, S. J. Transla- 
ted by Rev. Francis Breymann, S. 
J. Price $2.90. 

A record of saintly men and 
women of our own times. This 
is a book that should find an eager 
welcome in every Catholic semi- 
nary, university, college, academy. 
monastery, convent, and home in 
this, and every ‘other, English 
speaking country. 


A MILL TOWN PASTOR. By 
0 Joseph P. Conroy, S. J. Price 


Here is an interesting book about 
an interesting man, the story of a 
witty and valiant priest,—a gripping 
book and an intensely human one. 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION A OFFICERS 


Bighland o rust Company Bank i n g Chairman of the Board 


FRANK C. FERGUSON 
of New Jersey 


Summit Avenue and Seventh Street a 
(TRANSFER STATION) House 
UNION CITY, N. J. LIVINGSTON WILLSE 


At Close of Business, April 12th, 1926 it Viee.Becctéem 
Oo eri 
; HMITT 
ASSETS LOUIS L. SC 


U.S. Government Bonds . . $342,215.94 : : 
State, County and City Bonds . 296,257.30 Vice-President-Secretary 
Railroad Bonds and other CHARLES M. MINDNICH 
Stocks and Bonds . . 1,253,915.88 
First Mortgages on Real Estate . 2,112,307.85 Treasurer 
Loans and Notes Purchased . . 1,218,418.33 
Cash on Hand and in Banks . . 187,137.73 THOMAS G. HENDERSON 
Accrued Interest Receivable . . 27,579.52 
Real Estate, Furniture and Fixtures . 83,001.00 


$5,520,833.55 

















OUR Assistant Secretary-Treasurer 
FRIENDLINESS JOSEPH F. HESS 
LIABILITIES AND 


Capital .. $300,000.00 J 
Surplus and Undivided Profits . 209,481.73 HELPFULNESS TO BANKING HOURS 
pomens Sess 7” re, 6,432.70 OUR PATRONS IS moan 

eserved for Interest, axes, te. . 37,490. ily 9 A.M. 3 P.M 
Bills Payable .. . . . . 150,000.00 A VALUABLE Sy ae Se 


Deposits ; ; a ; . 4,817,437.77 ASSET NOT Saturday, 9 A. M. to 12 M. 
$5,520,833.55 LISTED Monday Evenings, 6 to 8.30 o'clock 




















The Passionists 


UR representative has called at SKETCHES: HISTORICAL AND 
the Brunswick Laundry, 220 PERSONAL 


Tonnelle Avenue, Jersey City, By The Very Rev. Felix Ward, C. P. 

N. J., and made a thorough inspection This splendid volume contains the history of 
of the Largest Laundry in America. He the Passionist Order with special chapters 
was astonished to find cleanliness and on its growth in the United States. 
sanitation brought to perfection, he has It is charmingly written by one who is 
found over 600 Employees, cheerful, thoroughly wornuneel with the traditions of 
healthy and satisfied with their jobs, the Order and has had ready access to its 
their pay and their employers. Patrons anpapeas scermapaaian ; ; 
are always invited to visit this large This book will interest the general historian 
and the student of Church History. It will 
be a rich addition to the libraries of Relig- 
ious Communities. It has a personal appeal 
for the friends of the Passionist Fathers. 


Price, $4.00 
Postage, 20 Cents. 


plant and see for themselves the 
process of washing and ironing. The 
Brunswick Laundry’s policy has always 
been fair play to all employees and 
customers. We gladly recommend 


this firm to our readers, Please Address Request for your copy to: 


THE SIGN 
Union City New Jersey 








The Parable 


There was a certain rich man who was 
clothed in purple and fine linen, and 
feasted sumptuously every day. And 
there was a certain beggar named 
Lazarus who lay at his gate, full of sores, 
desiring to be filled with the crumbs 
that fell from the rich man’s table, and 
none did give him; moreover the dogs 
came, and licked his sores. And it came 
to pass that the beggar died, and was 
carried by the angels into Abraham’s 
bosom. And the rich man also died and 
was buried in hell. 


The Reality 


Pictured here:is a poor blind boy on 
the verge of'starvation. He is another 
Lazarus—one of the many thousands in 
the Passionist Missions in Hunan, China. 
Our Méssionaries are literally beseiged 
from morning till night by the famine- 
stricken. Mothers and their -babes are 
famished. Little children, mere bags of 
bones, plead for something to eat. On 
every side is wretchedness that cuts the 
heart. If conditions were described in 
detail they would not be believed. 


UR LORD JESUS CHRIST taught us The Parable. The Passionist 

Missionaries tell us The Reality. What about ourselves? However 

poor we may be, we are rich in comparison with the starving Chinese. 
Not to pity them is-to prove ourselves unworthy of the Christ for Whom we 
are named. Not to give, if and as we can give, is to bury ourselves, even 
in this life, in the hell of our own selfishness. 


f Please send your donations to 7} 
| THE PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES 
| Care of THE SIGN 

, UNION CITY, NEW_JERSEY 
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